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The  Transportation  Element  Update 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Introduction 

Since  the  Transportation  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  was  last  updated  over  a  decade  ago, 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in  transportation  policies  and  legislation  on  a  local, 
regional,  state  and  national  level.  There  have  also  been  changes  in  the  city's  transportation 
system  and  facilities,  particularly  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthqual<e.  An  updated 
Transportation  Element  must  address  these  changes  to  continue  being  relevant  and 
appropriate  in  guiding  the  changes  and  development  of  land  use  in  San  Francisco. 


The  draft  Transportation  Element  continues  the  theme  of  balancing  the  transportation  system 
of  San  Francisco.  Long-standing  city  policies  are  upheld,  including: 


•  "Transit  First"; 

•  managing  the  supply  of  parking  in  the  downtown  area; 

•  promoting  coordination  between  land  use  and  transportation  to  conserve  resources, 
improve  air  quality  and  reduce  congestion;  and 

•  emphasizing  other  modes  of  transportation  in  addition  to  transit,  such  as  walking  and 
bicycling. 


Reshaping  the  Transportation  Element 

Updating  and  improving  the  Element  has  included  expanding,  revising  and  reorganizing  of 
many  of  its  components  and  certain  related  components  of  other  Elements  in  the  Master  Plan, 
and  a  broader  approach  to  formulating  local  policy  enriched  with  a  more  complete  regional 
context.  In  addition  to  the  draft  Transportation  Element,  the  Amendments  to  Other  Elements 
and  Area  Plans  of  the  Master  Plan  dated  June  28,  1995  has  been  prepared  and  updated  to 
promote  consistency  within  the  Master  Plan  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 


Maintaining  and  Updating  Existing  Sections 

The  content  of  the  existing  sections  --  Introduction,  General  Transportation,  Vehicle 
Circulation,  Transit,  Pedestrian,  Bicycles  and  CItywide  Parking  --  has  been  updated  as  well. 
The  transportation  policies  of  the  Moving  About  section  of  the  Downtown  Plan  have  been 
merged  back  into  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Transportation  Element  so  that  the  downtown 
and  citywide  transportation  policies  may  be  found  in  one  place. 

The  Introduction  documents  that  over  the  last  few  decades,  these  policies  have  been 
instrumental  in  enabling  San  Francisco  to  maintain  its  high  quality  of  life  and  its  desirability  as 
a  regional,  national  and  world-wide  center  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  Vehicle  Circulation 
Section  establishes  a  hierarchy  of  streets  by  function,  e.g.,  freeway,  major  arterial,  secondary 
arterial,  etc.  The  hierarchy  is  modified  slightly  in  this  update  to  achieve  consistency  between 
San  Francisco's  Transportation  Element  and  the  Congestion  Management  Plan  and  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  System.  This  network  helps  provide  the  basis  for  comparable 
hierarchies  of  highways,  streets,  alleys,  pathways  and  trails  for  the  Transit  (the  Transit 
Preferential  Street  network),  Pedestrian  and  Bicycles  Sections.  The  establishment  of  these 
networks  helps  ensure  the  compatibility  and  appropriate  prioritization  of  transportation  modes 
on  these  streets  and  of  any  development  on  land  adjoining  the  streets.  DC"'  ^^fl^^^JTS  Dtl- 
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Adding  New  Sections 

Three  new  sections  have  been  added  to  the  Element:  a  Regional  Section,  a  Congestion 
Management  Section,  and  an  Urban  Goods  Movement  Section.  The  Regional  Section 
promotes  policies  that  recognize  transportation  as  a  regional  issue  in  which  decision-making 
within  political  boundaries  is  often  an  impractical  approach  to  addressing  the  city's  needs  and 
problems.  The  Congestion  Management  Section  emphasizes  the  concept  that  transportation 
is  about  moving  people  first,  rather  than  vehicles,  and  that  the  performance  of  the  city's 
transportation  system  should  reflect  this.  This  Section  also  reaffirms  the  city's  Transit  First 
Policy  and  calls  for  a  multi-modal  transportation  system  that  includes  pedestrians,  bicycles, 
and  ridesharing  as  well  as  transit  and  automobiles.  The  Urban  Goods  Movement  Section 
policies  promote  the  movement  of  goods  as  an  important  component  in  the  transportation 
system,  and  mitigate  conflicts  between  the  movement  of  goods  and  people. 

Restructuring  the  Document 

Conceptually,  the  Element  has  been  restructured  from  general  to  specific.  The  Introduction, 
General,  Regional  and  Congestion  Management  Sections  are  presented  first,  providing  a 
background  and  macroscopic  view  of  the  city's  transportation  system  and  policies.  With  the 
policies  of  the  Congestion  Management  Section  established,  the  individual  mode  sections 
follow:  Vehicle  Circulation,  which  introduces  the  hierarchy  of  freeways,  arterials  and  streets; 
and  then  Transit,  Pedestrian  and  Bicycles,  which  draw  upon  that  hierarchy  to  identify  conflicts 
and  derive  preferential  street  classifications  that  facilitate  each  mode  of  transportation 
accordingly.  Then  follow  the  Citywide  Parking  and  the  Urban  Goods  Movement  Sections. 

Linking  Objectives  and  Policies  to  Programming  of  Funds 

The  Implementation  Program  of  the  Transportation  Element  links  the  policies  and  objectives  of 
the  Transportation  Element  to  transportation  project  programming.  Consistency  is  established 
with  these  objectives  and  policies  and  the  fifteen  factors  for  Metropolitan  Planning  from  the 
1991  Inter-Modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act,  and  with  the  nineteen  Transportation 
Control  Measures  for  the  Bay  Area  of  the  1994  Clean  Air  Act,  both  of  which  figure  prominently 
in  the  prioritization,  approval  and  funding  of  transportation  projects  in  San  Francisco. 
Consistency  is  also  established  between  the  Transportation  Element  and  the  Regional 
Transportation  Plan  and  the  State  Transportation  Improvement  Plan,  which  identify  projects, 
funding  sources  and  implementation  priorities  for  specific  transportation  projects  in  San 
Francisco.  Maintaining  consistency  with  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  Transportation 
Element  in  the  development  of  future  project  lists,  prioritization  and  funding  is  the  objective  of 
the  Implementation  Program  of  the  Transportation  Element. 

Review  and  Approval  of  the  Negative  Declaration  and  the  Transportation  Element 

The  draft  Transportation  Element  for  Citizens'  Review  was  presented  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  on  December  8,  1994.  The  Negative  Declaration  prepared  for  the  Transportation 
Element  was  published  on  May  19,  1995,  and  two  appeals  were  filed  with  the  City  during  the 
appeal  period.  A  public  hearing  to  consider  the  appeals  at  the  Planning  Commission  is  set  for 
July  6,  1995,  and  is  the  possible  date  of  adoption  for  the  Transportation  Element.  Any 
questions  on  the  schedule,  the  content  and  the  review  and  adoption  process  of  the 
Transportation  Element  should  be  directed  to  Peter  Albert  (558-6310)  at  the  Planning 
Department.  Copies  of  the  draft  Transportation  Element:  Proposal  for  Adoption  with  an 
accompanying  Errata/Addenda  sheet  may  be  purchased  for  $12  on  the  fifth  floor  reception 
area  of  the  Planning  Department,  1660  Mission  Street. 
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The  Transportation  Element  Update 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Introduction 

Since  the  Transportation  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  was  last  updated  over  a  decade  ago, 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in  transportation  policies  and  legislation  on  a  local, 
regional,  state  and  national  level.  There  have  also  been  changes  In  the  city's  transportation 
system  and  facilities,  particularly  in  the  aftennath  of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake.  An  updated 
Transportation  Element  must  address  these  changes  to  continue  being  relevant  and 
appropriate  in  guiding  the  changes  and  development  of  land  use  in  San  Francisco. 

The  draft  Transportation  Element  continues  the  theme  of  balancing  the  transportation  system 
of  San  Francisco.  Long-standing  city  policies  are  upheld,  including: 

•  "Transit  First"; 

•  managing  the  supply  of  parking  in  the  downtown  area; 

•  promoting  coordination  between  land  use  and  transportation  to  conserve 
resources,  improve  air  quality  and  reduce  congestion;  and 

•  emphasizing  other  modes  of  transportation  In  addition  to  transit,  such  as  walking 
and  bicycling. 

Reshaping  the  Transportation  Element 

Updating  and  improving  the  Element  has  included  expanding,  revising  and  reorganizing  of 
many  of  Its  components  and  certain  related  components  of  other  Elements  in  the  Master  Plan, 
and  a  broader  approach  to  formulating  local  policy  enriched  with  a  more  complete  regional 
context. 

Maintaining  and  Updating  Existing  Sections 

The  content  of  the  existing  sections  -  Introduction,  General  Transportation,  Vehicle 
Circulation,  Transit,  Pedestrian,  Bicycles  and  Citywide  Parking  -  has  been  updated  as 
well.  The  transportation  policies  of  the  Moving  About  section  of  the  Downtown  Plan  have 
been  merged  back  into  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Transportation  Element  so  that  the 
downtown  and  citywide  transportation  policies  may  be  found  in  one  place. 

The  Introduction  documents  that  over  the  last  few  decades,  these  policies  have  been 
instrumental  in  enabling  San  Francisco  to  maintain  its  high  quality  of  life  and  its  desirability  as 
a  regional,  national  and  world-wide  center  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  Vehicle 
Circulation  Section  establishes  a  hierarchy  of  streets  by  function,  e.g.,  freeway,  major 
arterial,  secondary  arterial,  etc.  The  hierarchy  is  modified  slightly  in  this  update  to  achieve 
consistency  between  San  Francisco's  Transportation  Element  and  the  Congestion 
Management  Plan  and  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  System.  This  network  helps  provide 
the  basis  for  comparable  hierarchies  of  highways,  streets,  alleys,  pathways  and  trails  for  the 
Transit  (the  Transit  Preferential  Street  network),  Pedestrian  and  Bicycles  Sections.  The 
establishment  of  these  networks  helps  ensure  the  compatibility  and  appropriate  prioritization  of 
transportation  modes  on  these  streets  and  of  any  development  on  land  adjoining  the  streets. 
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Adding  New  Sections 

Three  new  sections  have  been  added  to  the  Element:  a  Regional  Section,  a  Congestion  ■ 
Management  Section,  and  an  Urban  Goods  Movement  Section.  The  Regional  Section 
promotes  policies  that  recognize  transportation  as  a  regional  issue  in  which  decision-making 
within  political  lx>undaries  is  often  an  impractical  approach  to  addressing  the  city's  needs  and 
problems.  The  Congestion  Management  Section  emphasizes  the  concept  that 
transportation  is  about  moving  people  first,  rather  than  vehicles,  and  that  the  performance  of 
the  city's  transportation  system  should  reflect  this.  This  Section  also  reaffinns  the  city's 
Transit  First  Policy  and  calls  for  a  multi-modal  transportation  system  that  includes  pedestrians, 
bicycles,  and  ridesharing  as  well  as  transit  and  automobiles.  The  Urban  Goods  Movement 
Section  policies  promote  the  movement  of  goods  as  an  important  component  in  the 
transportation  system,  and  mitigate  conflicts  between  the  movement  of  goods  and  people. 

Restructuring  the  Document 

Conceptually,  the  Element  has  been  restructured  from  general  to  specrfic.  The  introduction, 
General,  Regional  and  Congestion  Management  Sections  are  presented  first,  providing  a 
background  and  macroscopic  view  of  the  city's  transportation  system  and  policies.  With  the 
policies  of  the  Congestion  Management  Section  established,  the  individual  mode  sections 
follow:  Vehicle  Circulation,  which  introduces  the  hierarchy  of  freeways,  arterials  and  streets; 
and  then  Transit,  Pedestrian  and  Bicycles,  which  draw  upon  that  hierarchy  to  identify 
conflicts  and  derive  preferential  street  classifications  that  facilitate  each  mode  of  transportation 
accordingly.  Then  follow  the  Citywide  Parlcing  and  the  Urban  Goods  Movement  Sections. 

Linking  Objectives  and  Policies  to  Programming  of  Funds 

Another  key  revision  to  the  Transportation  Element  involves  linking  its  objectives  and  policies 
to  the  programming  of  transportation  projects.  The  Transportation  Element  contains  many 
policies  and  objectives  that  are  consistent  with  the  fifteen  factors  for  Metropolitan  Planning 
established  under  the  1991  Inter-Modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act,  and  with  the 
nineteen  Transportation  Control  Measures  for  the  Bay  Area  of  the  1 994  Clean  Air  Act,  both  of 
which  figure  prominently  in  the  prioritization,  approval  and  funding  of  transportation  projects  in 
San  Francisco.  Consistency  is  also  established  between  the  Transportation  Element  and  the 
Regional  Transportation  Plan  and  the  State  Transportation  Improvement  Plan,  which  identify 
projects,  funding  sources  and  implementation  priorities  for  specific  transportation  projects  in 
San  Francisco.  Maintaining  consistency  with  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  Transportation 
Element  in  the  development  of  future  project  lists,  prioritization  and  funding  is  the  objective  of 
the  Transportation  Project  Programming  Document  of  the  Transportation  Element. 

Review  and  Approval  of  the  Negative  Declaration  and  the  Transportation  Element 

The  draft  Transportation  Element  for  Citizens'  Review  was  presented  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  on  December  8,  1994.  Publication  of  the  Negative  Declaration  prepared  for  the 
Transportation  Element  is  set  for  May  19,  1995,  after  which  an  appeal  period  of  twenty  days 
begins.  The  June  8,  1995  public  hearing  on  the  Transportation  Element  at  the  Planning 
Commission  is  the  earliest  possible  approval  date  for  the  Negative  Declaration  and  the 
Transportation  Element.  Any  questions  on  the  schedule,  the  content  and  the  review  and 
adoption  process  of  the  Transportation  Element  should  be  directed  to  Peter  Albert  (558-6310) 
at  the  Planning  Department.  Copies  of  the  draft  Transportation  Element  may  be  purchased 
for  $12  on  the  fifth  floor  reception  area  of  the  Planning  Department,  1660  Mission  Street. 
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EXHIBIT  2 
ERRATA/ADDENDA  SHEETS 


The  errata/addenda  described  below  are  proposed  for  correction  and  incorporation  in  the  draft 
Transportation  Element:  Proposal  for  Adoption  dated  May,  1 995.  All  changes  are  proposed 
either  to  correct  an  error  in  the  document,  restore  an  omission  or  clarify  a  concept  already 
established  within  the  document  where  specific  clarifications  were  requested  from  reviews  of 
the  draft  by  interested  parties.  A  summary  of  the  changes  is  provided  below,  and  illustrations 
of  the  proposed  map  changes  are  attached.  Underline  indicates  additions,  otrikoout  indicates 
deletions. 

Page  1.4.1 

Add  Policy  1 .2  under  "General"  to  read: 
"POLICY  1.2 

Ensure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pedestrians  throughout  the  city." 
Policies  1.2-1.8  are  re-numbered  accordingly  to  1.3  -  1.9. 
Page  1.4.11 

Add  Policy  1 .2  under  "General"  to  read: 
■POLICY  1 .2 

Ensure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pedestrians  throughout  the  city. 

Safety  is  a  concern  in  the  development  and  accommodation  of  any  part  of  the 
transportation  system,  but  safety  for  pedestrians  (which  Includes  persons  in  wheelchairs) 
should  be  given  priority  where  conflicts  exist  with  other  modes  of  transportation.  Even 
when  the  bulk  of  a  trip  is  by  transit,  automobile  or  bicycle,  at  one  point  or  another  nearly 
every  person  traveling  in  San  Francisco  is  a  pedestrian." 

Policies  1.2  -  1.8  are  re-numbered  accordingly  to  1.3  -  1.9  on  pp.  1.4.11  -  1.4.15. 

Page  1.4.20 

Map  2:  Regional  Transit  Network 
"Caltrain"  in  the  legend  appear  as  "CalTrain" 

Page  1.4.22 

Policy  5.4 

Text  beneath  the  Policy  should  be  corrected  as  follows: 

"To  minimize  additional  pollution  and  congestion  in  the  airport  vicinity,  extensive  programs  to 
decrease  incroaoo  the  use  of  the  private  autombiles  for  airport  trips  should  be  Implemented  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  airport  facilities." 

Page  1.4.36 

Map  36:  Vehicular  Street  Map 

Beach  and  Jefferson  Streets,  and  the  Embarcadero  between  Jefferson  and  Bay  Streets, 
should  be  shown  as  "Recreational  Streets." 

(See  Attachment  A)  DC^'  DEPT. 
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Page  1.4.46 

Map  9:  Transit  Preferential  Streets 
3  errors: 

1 .  The  street  names  of  Bryant  and  Harrison  are  incorrectly  shown. 

2.  Stockton  Street  is  incorrectly  shown  as  Powell  Street. 

3.  The  "Transit  Center"  indicating  the  Ferry  Building  is  incorrectly  located. 

(See  Attachment  B) 
Page  1.4.68 

The  following  text,  intended  to  clarify  the  organization  of  this  Section,  Is  to  be  inserted  beneath 
the  heading  "Citywide  Parking"  and  above  "Objective  30"  located  at  the  top  left  corner  of  the 
page: 

"This  section  is  organized  to  first  address  the  Objectives  and  Policies  related  to  parking 
citywide,  then  specifically  to  the  distinct  areas  of  downtown  (primarily  the  area  zoned 
C-3),  and  then  the  residential  and  commercial  areas  outside  downtown." 

Page  1.4.70 

The  text  beneath  Policy  30.7  is  proposed  to  be  modified  as  follows  to  support  the  theme  in 
that  Policy  of  preserving  visual  and  physical  public  access  to  the  water: 

"In  order  to  improve  phyoical  and  vioual  aooooo  to  tho  Bay,  non  maritime  parking  ohould 
bo  locatod  inland  away  from  tho  wator'o  odgo  or  arcao  of  intonoo  podootrian  activity. 
Where  poooiblo  feasible,  existing  and  proposed  non-maritime  parking  facilities  eft  over  or 
near  the  water's  edge  that  impede  public  visual  or  phvsicai  access  to  the  Bav  should  be 
removed  or  relocated. 

Page  1.4.79 

Map  15:  Freight  Traffic  Routes  and  Restrictions 
1  error: 

The  portion  of  the  street  indicated  as  one  of  the  "routes  with  significant  truck  traffic" 
extending  east  past  the  intersection  of  Cargo  Way  and  Jennings  Street  along  pier  96  to 
the  Bay  should  be  deleted:  this  street  does  not  exist, 
(see  Attachment  C) 

Last  Page 

Alphabetize  the  names  of  Planning  Department  Staff,  and  add  to  the  credits  in  the  Planning 
Department: 

Rebecca  Kohlstrand 

Joern  Kroll 

David  Levy 
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TRANSIT  PREFERENTIAL  STREETS  Map  9 
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FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  ROUTES  AND  RESTRICTIONS  Map  15 


Routes  with  significant  truck  traffic 

Streets  where  trucks  over  6000  lbs  H 

are  restricted  ■  area  needing 

Certain  traffic  restrictions  for  trucks  H  improved  freight 

1 1 ,000  lbs  or  more  H  route  connection 
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Transportation  Element 


SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


GENERAL 

OBJECTIVE  1 

MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  RESIDENTS  AND  VISI- 
TORS FOR  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  AND  INEXPEN- 
SIVE TRAVEL  WITHIN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
BETWEEN  THE  CITY  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF 
THE  REGION  WHILE  MAINTAINING  THE  HIGH 
QUALITY  LIVING  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  BAY 
AREA. 

POLICY  1.1 

Involve  citizens  in  planning  and  developing  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  services,  and  in  further  defining 
objectives  and  policies  as  they  relate  to  district  plans 
and  specific  projects. 

POLICY  1.2 

Give  priority  to  public  transit  and  other  alternatives  to 
the  private  automobile  as  the  means  of  meeting  San 
Francisco's  transportation  needs,  particularly  those  of 
commuters. 

POLICY  1.3 

Increase  the  capacity  of  transit  during  the  off-peak 
hours. 

POLICY  1.4 

Coordinate  regional  and  local  transportation  systems 
and  provide  for  interline  transit  transfers. 

POLICY  1.5 

Ensure  choices  among  modes  of  travel  and  accommo- 
date each  mode  when  and  where  it  is  most  appropriate. 

POLICY  1.6 

Assure  expanded  mobility  for  the  disadvantaged. 
POLICY  1.7 

Develop  a  flexible  financing  system  for  transportation 
in  which  funds  may  be  allocated  according  to  priorities 
and  established  policies  without  unnecessary  restric- 
tion. 


POLICY  1.8 

Develop  a  multi-modal  emergency  transportation  plan 
for  the  city  and  encourage  the  development  of  comple- 
mentary plans  in  the  private  and  public  sector,  to  pro- 
vide" for  movement  to  and  from  emergency  and  health 
facilities  from  all  areas  of  the  city,  and  to  and  from  the 
city  and  other  Bay  Area  communities. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

USE  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  AS  A 
MEANS  FOR  GUIDING  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 
PROVING THE  ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  2.1 

Use  rapid  transit  and  other  transportation  improve- 
ments in  the  city  and  region  as  the  catalyst  for  desirable 
development,  and  coordinate  new  facilities  with  public 
and  private  development. 

POLICY  2.2 

Reduce  pollution,  noise  and  energy  consumption. 
POLICY  2.3 

Design  and  locate  facilities  to  preserve  the  historic  city 
fabric  and  the  natural  landscape,  and  to  protect  views. 

POLICY  2.4 

Organize  the  transportation  system  to  reinforce  com- 
munity identity,  improve  linkages  among  interrelated 
activities  and  provide  focus  for  community  activities. 

POLICY  2.5 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit,  carpools, 
vanpools,  walking  and  bicycling  and  reduce  the  need 
for  new  or  expanded  automobile  and  automobile  park- 
ing facilities. 

POLICY  2.6 

In  conversion  and  re-use  of  inactive  military  bases, 
provide  for  a  balanced,  multi-modal  transportation  sys- 
tem that  is  consistent  with  and  complementary  to  the 
planned  land  use  and  the  local  and  regional  transporta- 
tion system. 
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REGIONAL 

OBJECTIVE  3 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  A  REGIONAL  DESTINATION  WITH- 
OUT INDUCING  A  GREATER  VOLUME  OF 
THROUGH  AUTOMOBILE  TRAFFIC. 

POLICY  3.1 

The  existing  vehicular  capacity  of  the  bridges,  high- 
ways and  freeways  entering  the  city  should  not  be 
increased  and,  for  single-occupant  vehicles,  should  be 
reduced  where  possible. 

POLICY  3.2 

New  elevated  and  surface  freeways  should  bypass  or 
terminate  outside  San  Francisco,  rather  than  pass  through 
the  city. 

POLICY  3.3 

Develop  and  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  arterials 
and  thoroughfares  to  distribute  traffic  from  regional 
freeways  within  and  through  San  Francisco's  street  grid 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bay  Region's  nine-county 
Metropolitan  Transportation  System  (MTS). 

POLICY  3.4 

Promote  1-880,  1-80  (East  Bay),  101  (North  of  San 
Rafael),  1-580, 1-680  and  1-5  as  the  principal  freeways 
for  through  automobile  traffic  and  freight  truck  traffic 
in  the  Bay  Area  and  the  state. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  THE  HUB  OF  A  REGIONAL,  CITY- 
CENTERED  TRANSIT  SYSTEM. 

POLICY  4.1 

Rapid  transit  lines  from  all  outlying  corridors  should 
lead  to  stations  and  terminals  that  are  adjacent  or 
connected  to  each  other  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  4.2 

Increase  transit  ridership  capacity  in  all  congested  re- 
gional corridors. 

POLICY  4.3 

Where  significant  transit  service  is  provided,  bridges 
and  freeways  should  have  priority  transit  treatment, 
such  as  exclusive  transit  lanes. 


POLICY  4.4 

Integrate  future  rail  transit  extensions  to,  from,  and 
within  the  city  as  technology  permits  so  that  they  are 
compatible  with  and  immediately  accessible  to  existing 
BART,  CalTrain  or  Muni  rail  lines. 

POLICY  4.5 

Provide  convenient  transit  service  that  connects  the 
regional  transit  network  to  major  employment  centers 
outside  the  downtown  area. 

POLICY  4.6 

Facilitate  transfers  between  different  transit  modes  and 
services  by  establishing  simplified  and  coordinated 
fares  and  schedules,  and  by  employing  design  and 
technology  features  to  make  transferring  more  conve- 
nient. 

POLICY  4.7 

Locate  outlying  rapid  transit  stations  close  to  the  com- 
mercial and  high-density  residential  districts  and  em- 
ployment centers  of  each  community. 

POLICY  4.8 

Expand  and  coordinate  the  use  of  ferries,  water  taxis 
and  other  forms  of  water-based  transportation  with 
each  other  and  with  landside  transportation  in  water- 
front communities  in  San  Francisco  and  across  the  bay, 
using  San  Francisco's  Ferry  Building  as  the  main  trans- 
fer point. 

OBJECTIVE  5 

SUPPORT  AND  ENHANCE  THE  ROLE  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AS  A  MAJOR  DESTINATION  AND 
DEPARTURE  POINT  FOR  TRAVELERS  MAKING 
INTERSTATE,  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
TRIPS. 

POLICY  5.1 

Support  and  accommodate  the  expansion  of  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport,  while  balancing  this  expan- 
sion with  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
communities  that  surround  the  Airport. 
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POLICY  5.2 

Develop  direct  transit  connections  from  downtown  to 
the  Airport  that  will  maximize  convenience  and  mini- 
mize confusion  for  airport  patrons. 

POLICY  5.3 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  high-speed  water  tran- 
sit system  from  the  Airport  to  the  Ferry  Building  and  to 
Oakland  Airport  to  improve ^he  efficiency  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  Airport's  role  in  accommodating  large  num- 
bers of  domestic  and  international  air  passengers. 

POLICY  5.4 

Encourage  the  use  of  public  transportation  and  improve 
its  services  between  the  airport  and  all  Bay  Area  com- 
munities, for  airport  employees  as  well  as  air  passen- 
gers. 

POLICY  5.5 

Develop  high-speed  rail  that  links  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco directly  to  all  major  interstate  and  national  pas- 
senger rail  corridors  as  the  principle  alternative  to 
interstate  air  travel,  and  as  the  primary  means  to  relieve 
air  traffic  congestion 

POLICY  5.6 

Secure  a  berth  for  cruise  ships  in  an  attractive  location, 
well-served  by  public  transportation,  to  enhance  San 
Francisco  as  a  recreational  port  destination. 

OBJECTIVE  6 

DEVELOP  REGIONAL,  MULTI-MODAL  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  THE  EFFICIENT  MOVEMENT  OF 
FREIGHT  AND  GOODS 

POLICY  6.1 

Designate  expeditious  routes  for  freight  trucks  between 
industrial  and  commercial  areas  and  the  regional  and 
state  freeway  system  to  minimize  conflicts  with  auto- 
mobile traffic  and  incompatibility  with  other  land  uses. 

POLICY  6.2 

Upgrade  and  modernize  port  facilities  and  landside 
operations  and  support  transportation  systems,  respond- 
ing to  new  technologies,  to  enhance  the  commercial 
significance  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  other 
Bay  Area  ports  as  a  unified  region  competing  with 
other  ports  on  the  West  Coast. 


POLICY  6.3 

Encourage  the  use  of  water  transportation,  such  as 
freight  ferries  and  shuttles,  to  facilitate  the  region- wide 
movement  of  goods  and  cargo. 

POLICY  6.4 

Identify  new  freight  rail  corridors  and  enhance  existing 
ones  to  improve  and  shorten  links  between  key  freight 
distribution  points  in  the  city  and  the  main  interstate 
railroads,  and  to  minimize  conflicts  with  pedestrian, 
street  and  passenger  rail  traffic. 

POLICY  6.5 

Develop  the  facilities  and  accessory  transportation  sys- 
tems serving  the  Airport  to  accommodate  its  growing 
role  as  a  freight  distribution  center. 

OBJECTIVE  7 

DEVELOP  A  PARKING  STRATEGY  THAT  EN- 
COURAGES SHORT-TERM  PARKING  AT  THE  PE- 
RIPHERY OF  DOWNTOWN  AND  LONG-TERM  IN- 
TERCEPT PARKING  AT  THE  PERIPHERY  OF  THE 
URBANIZED  BAY  AREA  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
LONG-DISTANCE  COMMUTERS  TRAVELING  BY 
AUTOMOBILE  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  OR  NEARBY 
DESTINATIONS. 

POLICY  7.1 

Reserve  a  majority  of  the  off-street  parking  spaces  at 
the  periphery  of  downtown  for  short  term  parking. 

POLICY  7.2 

Outlying  transit  terminals  and  adjacent  commuter  park- 
ing facilities  of  the  regional  transit  systems  leading  to 
San  Francisco  should  be  well-marked  and  easily  acces- 
sible from  regional  highways. 

POLICY  7.3 

Maintain  a  supply  of  parking  commensurate  with  de- 
mand at  outlying  intercept  parking  facilities  that  have 
good  connections  to  transit  and  ride-sharing  opportuni- 
ties. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  REGIONAL  PEDES- 
TRIAN AND  HIKING  ACCESS  TO  THE  COAST, 
THE  BAY  AND  RIDGE  TRAILS. 
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POLICY  8.1 

Ensure  that  the  Coast  Trail,  the  Bay  Trail  and  the  Ridge 
Trail  remain  uninterrupted  and  unobstructed  where 
they  pass  through  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  8.2 

Clearly  identify  the  City  wide  Pedestrian  Network  where 
it  intersects  with  the  Coast,  Bay  and  Ridge  Trails. 

OBJECTIVE  9 

IMPROVE  BICYCLE  ACCESS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FROM  ALL  OUTLYING  CORRIDORS. 

POLICY  9.1 

Allow  bicycles  on  regional  transit  vehicles  such  as 
trains  and  ferries  whenever  practical. 

POLICY  9.2 

Where  bicycles  are  prohibited  on  roadway  segments, 
provide  parallel  routes  accessible  to  bicycles  or  shuttle 
services  that  transport  bicycles. 

CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT 
TRANSPORTATION  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

OBJECTIVE  10 

DEVELOP  AND  EMPLOY  METHODS  OF  MEASUR- 
ING THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  CITY' S  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM  THAT  RESPOND  TO  ITS 
MULTI-MODAL  NATURE. 

POLICY  10.1 

Assess  the  performance  of  the  city's  transportation 
system  by  measuring  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods  rather  than  merely  the  movement  of  vehicles. 

POLICY  10.2 

Employ  performance  measures  that  address  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation  deficiencies. 

POLICY  10.3 

Employ  methods  that  are  easily  measured,  understand- 
able, and  useful  both  for  determining  the  level  of 
deficiency  and  for  comparing  alternatives  with  existing 
forecasting  tools. 


POLICY  10.4 

Consider  the  transportation  system  performance  mea- 
surements in  all  decisions  for  projects  that  affect  the 
transportation  system. 

TRANSIT  FIRST 

OBJECTIVE  1 1 

MAINTAIN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY 
MODE  OFTRANSPORTATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  AS  A  MEANS  THROUGH  WHICH  TO  GUIDE 
FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVE  RE- 
GIONAL MOBILITY  AND  AIR  QUALITY. 

POLICY  11.1 

Maintain  and  improve  the  Transit  Preferential  Streets 
program  to  make  transit  more  attractive  and  viable  as  a 
primary  means  of  travel. 

POLICY  11.2 

Continue  to  favor  investment  in  transit  infrastructure 
and  services  over  investment  in  highway  development 
and  other  facilities  that  accommodate  the  automobile. 

POLICY  11.3 

Encourage  development  that  efficiently  coordinates 
land  use  with  transit  service,  requiring  that  developers 
address  transit  concerns  as  well  as  mitigate  traffic 
problems. 

POLICY  11.4 

Encourage  the  development  of  one  or  more  multi- 
service transportation  outlets  for  the  sale  of  transit  fare 
instruments  and  the  provision  of  other  kinds  of  trip 
information. 

TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND  MANAGEMENT 
OBJECTIVE  12 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS,  WHICH  WILL 
SUPPORT  CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT  AND  AIR 
QUALITY  OBJECTIVES,  MAINTAIN  MOBILITY 
AND  ENHANCE  BUSINESS  VITALITY  AT  MINI- 
MUM COST. 
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POLICY  12.1 

Develop  and  implement  strategies  which  provide  in- 
centives for  individuals  to  use  public  transit,  ridesharing, 
bicycling  and  walking  to  the  best  advantage,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  single  occupant  auto  trips. 

POLICY  12.2 

Build  on  successful  efforts  implemented  at  numerous 
private  sector  worksites,  such  as  the  downtown  Trans- 
portation Brokerage  Program  and  voluntary  programs, 
and  adapt  such  programs  for  application  in  new  areas  as 
appropriate. 

POLICY  12.3 

Implement  private  and  public  sector  TDM  programs 
which  support  each  other  and  explore  opportunities  for 
private-public  responsibility  in  program  implementa- 
tion. 

POLICY  12.4 

Encourage  private  and  public  sector  cooperation  in  the 
promotion  of  alternative  work  programs  designed  to 
reduce  congestion  and  the  number  of  automobile  trips. 

POLICY  12.5 

Phase  program  implementation  in  a  manner  that  is  most 
cost  effective,  and  most  reasonable  in  terms  of  the 
availability  of  alternative  travel  modes  and  types  of 
trips  to  be  served. 

POLICY  12.6 

Maximize  the  utilization  of  existing  sources  of  revenue 
targeted  or  available  for  program  implementation  and 
monitoring  to  offset  additional  funding  requirements. 

POLICY  12.7 

Promote  coordination  between  providers  of  transporta- 
tion management  services,  where  possible,  to  the  en- 
hance the  quality  of  individual  programs. 

POLICY  12.8 

Encourage  the  creation  of  Transportation  Management 
Associations  where  specific  needs  are  identified  and 
coordination  with  other  similar  associations  and  agen- 
cies is  pursued. 


OBJECTIVE  13 

PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKETING 
STRATEGIES  THAT  ENCOURAGE  AND  FACILI- 
TATE THE  USE  OF  TRANSIT  AND  OTHER  ALTER- 
NATIVES TO  THE  SINGLE-OCCUPANT  AUTOMO- 
BILE FOR  SHOPPING,  RECREATION,  CULTURAL 
AND  OTHER  NON-WORK  TRIPS. 

POLICY  13.1 

Encourage  the  use  of  alternatives  to  the  automobile  for 
all  age  groups  in  the  advertisement  of  businesses,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  attractions  by  identifying  their 
proximity  to  transitfacilities  and  significant  landmarks. 

POLICY  13.2 

Promote  the  identification  of  core  fixed  guideway  and 
regional  transit  lines,  such  as  BART,  Muni  Metro,  cable 
car,  CalTrain  and  ferry  lines,  on  maps  and  literature 
designed  for  tourists  and  visitors. 

POLICY  13.3 

Use  Transit  Centers  and  Visitor  Information  Centers 
for  the  promotion  of  transit  services  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  transit  service  information. 


TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 
OBJECTIVE  14 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  A  PLAN  FOR  OP- 
ERATIONAL CHANGES  AND  LAND  USE  POLI- 
CIES THAT  WILL  MAINTAIN  MOBILITY  AND 
SAFETY  DESPITE  A  RISE  IN  TRAVEL  DEMAND 
THAT  COULD  OTHERWISE  RESULT  IN  SYSTEM 
CAPACITY  DEFICIENCIES. 

POLICY  14.1 

Reduce  road  congestion  through  the  implementation  of 
traffic  control  strategies,  such  as  signal-light  synchro- 
nization and  turn  controls,  that  improve  vehicular  flow. 

POLICY  14.2 

Ensure  that  traffic  signals  are  timed  and  phased  to 
emphasize  transit,  pedestrian,  and  bicycle  traffic  as  part 
of  a  balanced  multi-modal  transportation  system. 
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POLICY  14.3 

Improve  transit  operation  by  implementing  strategies 
that  facilitate  and  prioritize  transit  vehicle  movement 
and  loading. 

POLICY  14.4 

Reduce  congestion  by  encouraging  alternatives  to  the 
single  occupant  auto  through  the  reservation  of  right- 
of-way  and  enhancement  of  other  facilities  dedicated  to 
multiple  modes  of  transportation. 

POLICY  14.5 

Encourage  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  for  City  vehicles, 
transit  vehicles,  and,  as  feasible,  any  other  motor  ve- 
hicle as  a  means  of  reducing  toxic  automobile  emis- 
sions and  conserving  energy. 

POLICY  14.6 

Reduce  peak  period  congestion  through  the  promotion 
of  flexible  work  schedules  at  worksites  throughout  the 
City. 

POLICY  14.7 

Encourage  the  use  of  transit  and  other  alternatives 
modes  of  travel  to  the  private  automobile  through  the 
positioning  of  building  entrances  that  prioritize  access 
from  these  modes. 

OBJECTIVE  15 

ENCOURAGE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE AND  REDUCED  TRAFFIC  LEVELS  ON  RESI- 
DENTIAL STREETS  THAT  SUFFER  FROM  EXCES- 
SIVE TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  AND  FACILI- 
TIES. 

POLICY  15.1 

Discourage  excessive  automobile  traffic  on  residential 
streets  by  incorporating  traffic-calming  treatments. 

POLICY  15.2 

Consider  partial  closure  of  certain  residential  streets  to 
automobile  traffic  where  the  nature  and  level  of  auto- 
mobile traffic  impairs  livability  and  safety,  provided 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  alternative  routes  such  that 
the  closure  will  not  create  undue  congestion  on  parallel 
streets. 


PARKING  MANAGEMENT 
OBJECTIVE  16 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  THAT 
WILL  EFFICIENTLY  MANAGE  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
PARKING  AT  EMPLOYMENT  CENTERS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY  SO  AS  TO  DISCOUR- 
AGE SINGLE-OCCUPANT  RIDERSHIP  AND  EN- 
COURAGE RIDESHARING,  TRANSIT  AND  OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  SINGLE-OCCUPANT  AU- 
TOMOBILE. 

POLICY  16.1 

Reduce  parking  demand  through  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive information  that  encourages  the  use  of  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation. 

POLICY  16.2 

Reduce  parking  demand  where  parking  is  subsidized  by 
employers  with  "cash-out"  programs  in  which  the 
equivalency  of  the  cost  of  subsidized  parking  is  offered 
to  those  employees  who  do  not  use  the  parking  facili- 
ties. 

POLICY  16.3 

Reduce  parking  demand  through  the  provision  of  in- 
centives for  the  use  of  carpools  and  vanpools  at  new  and 
existing  parking  facilities  throughout  the  City. 

POLICY  16.4 

Manage  parking  demand  through  appropriate  pricing 
policies  including  the  use  of  premium  rates  near  em- 
ployment centers  well-served  by  transit,  walking  and 
bicycling,  and  progressive  rate  structures  to  encourage 
turnover  and  the  efficient  use  of  parking. 

POLICY  16.5 

Reduce  parking  demand  through  limiting  the  absolute 
amount  of  spaces  and  prioritizing  the  spaces  for  short- 
term  and  ride-share  uses. 

POLICY  16.6 

Encourage  alternatives  to  the  private  automobile  by 
locating  public  transit  access  and  ride-share  vehicle  and 
bicycle  parking  at  more  close-in  and  convenient  loca- 
tions on-site,  and  by  locating  parking  facilities  for 
single-occupant  vehicles  more  remotely. 
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OBJECTIVE  17 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PARKING  MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAMS  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN  THAT 
WILL  PROVIDE  ALTERNATIVES  ENCOURAGING 
THE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  THE  AREA'S  LIMITED 
PARKING  SUPPLY  AND  ABUNDANT  TRANSIT 
SERVICES. 

POLICY  17.1 

Discourage  the  provision  of  new  long-term  parking 
downtown  and  near  major  employment  centers. 

POLICY  17.2 

Encourage  collaboration  and  cooperation  between  prop- 
erty owners  and  developers  to  allow  for  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  existing  and  new  parking  facilities. 

VEHICLE  CIRCULATION 

OBJECTIVE  18 

ESTABLISH  A  STREET  HIERARCHY  SYSTEM  IN 
WHICH  THE  FUNCTION  AND  DESIGN  OF  EACH 
STREET  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  CHARAC- 
TER AND  USE  OF  ADJACENT  LAND. 

POLICY  18.1 

Wherever  feasible,  divert  through  automobile  and  com- 
mercial traffic  from  residential  neighborhoods  onto 
major  and  secondary  arterials,  and  limit  major  arterials 
to  nonresidential  streets  wherever  possible. 

POLICY  18.2 

Design  streets  for  a  level  of  traffic  that  serves,  but  will 
not  cause  a  detrimental  impact  on  adjacent  land  uses. 

POLICY  18.3 

The  existing  single-occupant  vehicular  capacity  of  the 
bridges,  highways  and  freeways  entering  the  city  should 
not  be  increased  and  should  be  reduced  if  needed  to 
increase  the  capacity  for  high-occupancy  vehicles,  transit 
and  other  alternative  means  of  commuting,  and  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  movement  of  freight  trucks,. 

POLICY  18.4 

Discourage  high-speed  through  traffic  on  local  streets 
in  residential  areas  through  traffic  "calming"  measures 
that  are  designed  not  to  disrupt  transit  service  or  bicycle 
movement,  including: 


•  Sidewalk  bulbs  and  widenings  at  intersections  and 
street  entrances; 

•  Lane  off-sets  and  traffic  bumps; 

•  Narrowed  traffic  lanes  with  trees,  landscaping  and 
seating  areas;  and 

•  colored  and/or  textured  sidewalks  and  crosswalks. 
POLICY  18.5 

Mitigate  and  reduce  the  impacts  of  automobile  traffic  in 
and  around  parks  and  along  shoreline  recreation  areas. 

POLICY  18.6 

Use  the  Street  Hierarchy  System  of  the  Transportation 
Element  as  the  foundation  for  any  national,  state,  re- 
gional and  local  network  of  streets  and  highways  in  San 
Francisco. 


OBJECTIVE  19 

PROVIDE  FOR  CONVENIENT  MOVEMENT 
AMONG  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  CITY  DURING  OFF- 
PEAK  TRAVEL  PERIODS  AND  SAFE  TRAFFIC 
MOVEMENT  AT  ALL  TIMES . 

POLICY  19.1 

Eliminate  unnecessary  cross  traffic  conflicts  and  im- 
prove traffic  flow  along  major  arterials. 

POLICY  19.2 

Promote  increased  traffic  safety,  with  special  attention 
to  hazards  that  could  cause  personal  injury. 

MASS  TRANSIT 
OBJECTIVE  20 

GIVE  FIRST  PRIORITY  TO  IMPROVING  TRAN- 
SIT SERVICE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY,  PRO- 
VIDING A  CONVENIENT  AND  EFFICIENT  SYS- 
TEM AS  A  PREFERABLE  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
AUTOMOBILE  USE. 

POLICY  20.1 

Give  priority  to  transit  vehicles  based  on  a  rational 
classification  system  of  transit  preferential  streets. 
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POLICY  20.2 

Reduce,  relocate  or  prohibit  automobile  facility  fea- 
tures on  transit  preferential  streets,"  such  as  driveways 
and  loading  docks,  to  avoid  traffic  conflicts  and  auto- 
mobile congestion. 

POLICY  20.3 

Develop  transit  preferential  treatments  according  to 
established  guidelines. 

POLICY  20.4 

Develop  transit  centers  according  to  established  guide- 
lines. 

POLICY  20.5 

Place  and  maintain  all  sidewalk  elements,  including 
passenger  shelters,  benches,  trees,  newsracks,  kiosks, 
toilets,  and  utilities  at  appropriate  transit  stops  accord- 
ing to  established  guidelines. 

POLICY  20.6 

Provide  priority  enforcement  of  parking  and  traffic 
regulations  on  all  Transit  Preferential  Streets. 

POLICY  20.7 

Encourage  ridership  and  clarify  transit  routes  by  means 
of  a  city-wide  plan  for  street  landscaping,  lighting  and 
transit  preferential  treatments. 

POLICY  20.8 

Intensify  overall  transit  service  in  the  "central  area." 
POLICY  20.9 

Improve  inter-district  and  intra-district  transit  service. 
POLICY  20.10 

Keep  fares  low  enough  to  obtain  consistently  high 
patronage  and  encourage  more  off-peak  use. 

POLICY20.il 

Promote  the  electrification  of  bus  operation. 
POLICY  20.12 

Use  the  Transit  Preferential  Street  network  as  the  foun- 
dation for  any  national,  state,  regional  or  local  transit 
street  hierarchy  system  in  San  Francisco. 


OBJECTIVE  21 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  MODE  OF 
TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN  AND  ALL 
MAJOR  ACTIVITY  CENTERS  WITHIN  THE  RE- 
GION. 

POLICY  21.1 

Provide  transit  service  from  residential  areas  to  major 
employment  centers  outside  the  downtown  area. 

POLICY  21.2 

Where  a  high  level  of  transit  ridership  or  potential 
ridership  exists  along  a  corridor,  existing  transit  service 
or  technology  should  be  upgraded  to  attract  and  accom- 
modate riders. 

POLICY  21.3 

Make  future  rail  transit  extensions  in  the  city  compat- 
ible with  existing  BART,  CalTrain  or  Muni  rail  lines. 

POLICY  21.4 

Provide  for  improved  connectivity  and  potential  facil- 
ity expansion  where  any  two  fixed-guideway  transit 
corridors  connect. 

POLICY  21.5 

Facilitate  and  continue  ferries  and  other  forms  of  water- 
based  transportation  as  an  alternative  mode  of  transit 
between  San  Francisco  and  other  communities  along 
the  Bay,  and  between  points  along  the  waterfront  within 
San  Francisco. 

POLICY  21.6 

Establish  frequent  and  convenient  transit  service,  in- 
cluding water-based  transit,  to  major  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  provide  special  service  for  sports,  cultural 
and  other  heavily  attended  events. 

POLICY  21.7 

Make  convenient  transfers  between  transit  lines,  sys- 
tems and  modes  possible  by  establishing  common  or 
closely  located  terminals  for  local  and  regional  transit 
systems  and  by  coordinating  fares  and  schedules. 

POLICY  21.8 

Bridges  and  freeways  should  have  exclusive  transit 
lanes  where  significant  transit  service  is  provided  by 
transit . 
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POLICY  21.9 

Improve  pedestrian  and  bicycle  access  to  transit  facili- 
ties. 

POLICY  21.10 

Ensure  passenger  and  operator  safety  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  transit  vehicles  and  station  facilities. 

POLICY  21.11 

Ensure  the  maintenance  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
fleet  of  transit  vehicles. 


OBJECTIVE  22 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPROVE  DEMAND-RESPONSIVE 
TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  AS  A  SUPPLEMENTTO  REGU- 
LAR TRANSIT  SERVICES. 

POLICY  22.1 

Maintain  a  taxi  service  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city  and  to  keep  fares  reasonable. 

POLICY  22.2 

Consider  possibilities  for  supplementary,  privately  op- 
erated transit  services. 

POLICY  22.3 

Guarantee  complete  and  comprehensive  transit  service 
and  facilities  that  are  accessible  to  all  riders,  including 
those  with  mobility  impairments. 

PEDESTRIAN 
OBJECTIVE  23 

IMPROVE  THE  CITY'S  PEDESTRIAN  CIRCULA- 
TION SYSTEM  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EFFICIENT, 
PLEASANT,  AND  SAFE  MOVEMENT. 

POLICY  23.1 

Provide  sufficient  pedestrian  movement  space  with  a 
minimum  of  pedestrian  congestion  in  accordance  with 
a  pedestrian  street  classification  system. 


POLICY  23.2 

Widen  sidewalks  where  intensive  commercial,  recre- 
ational, or  institutional  activity  is  present  and  where 
residential  densities  are  high. 

POLICY  23.3 

Maintain  a  strong  presumption  against  reducing  side- 
walk widths,  eliminating  crosswalks  and  forcing  indi- 
rect" crossings  to  accommodate  automobile  traffic. 

POLICY  23.4 

Tow-away  lane  approvals  should  consider  existing  and 
potential  pedestrian  usage  and  level  of  service  on  abut- 
ting sidewalks,  including  the  desirability  of  future  side- 
walk widening,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  transit  operation 
on  the  street. 

POLICY  23.5 

Minimize  obstructions  to  through  pedestrian  move- 
ment on  sidewalks  by  maintaining  an  unobstructed 
width  that  allows  for  passage  of  people,  strollers  and 
wheelchairs. 

POLICY  23.6 

Ensure  convenient  and  safe  pedestrian  crossings  by 
minimizing  the  distance  pedestrians  must  walk  to  cross 
a  street. 

POLICY  23.7 

Ensure  safe  pedestrian  crossings  at  signaled  intersec- 
tions by  providing  sufficient  time  for  pedestrians  to 
cross  streets  at  a  moderate  pace. 

POLICY  23.8 

Support  pedestrian  needs  by  incorporating  them  into 
regular  short-range  and  long-range  planning  activities 
for  all  city  and  regional  agencies  and  include  pedestrian 
facility  funding  in  all  appropriate  funding  requests. 

POLICY  23.9 

Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  and  the  city's  curb  ramp  program  to  im- 
prove pedestrian  access  for  all  people. 

OBJECTIVE  24 

IMPROVE  THE  AMBIENCE  OF  THE  PEDESTRIAN 
ENVIRONMENT. 
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POLICY  24.1 

POLICY  25.6 

Preserve  existing  historic  features  such  as  streetlights 
and  encourage  the  incorporation  of  such  historic  ele- 
ments in  all  future  streetscape  projects. 

Provide  enforcement  of  traffic  and  parking  regulations 
to  ensure  pedestrian  safety,  particularly  on  streets  within 
the  Citvwide  Pedestrian  and  Neiphhnrhnod  Nptwnrkc 

POLICY  24.2 

UBJbCilVt  26 

Maintain  and  expand  the  planting  of  street  trees. 

CONSIDER  THE  SIDEWALK  AREA  AS  AN  IMPOR- 
TANT ELEMENT  IN  THE  CITYWIDE  OPEN  SPACE 

POLICY  24.3 

SYSTEM. 

Install  pedestrian-serving  street  furniture  where  appro- 

POLICY 26.1 

priate. 

Retain  streets  and  alleys  not  required  for  traffic,  or 

DOT  lev  0/1  A 

portions  thereof,  for  through  pedestrian  circulation  and 
open  space  use. 

Preserve  pedestrian-oriented  building  frontages. 

POLICY  26.2 

OBJECTIVE  25 

Partially  or  wholly  close  certain  streets  not  required  as 

DEVELOP  A  CITYWIDE  PEDESTRIAN  NETWORK. 

traffic  carriers  for  pedestrian  use  or  open  space. 

POLICY  25.1 

POLICY  26.3 

Create  a  citywide  pedestrian  street  classification  sys- 

Encourage pedestrian  serving  uses  on  the  sidewalk. 

tem. 

POLICY  26.4 

POLICY  25.2 

Encourage  and  support  the  development  of  walking 

Utilizing  the  pedestrian  street  classification  system. 

tours  incorporating  signage  wherever  possible. 

develop  a  citywide  pedestrian  network  that  includes 

streets  devoted  to  or  primarily  oriented  to  pedestrian 
use. 

BICYCLES 

POLICY  25.3 

OBJECTIVE  27 

Develop  design  guidelines  for  pedestrian  improvements 
in  iNCignuornooo  commercial  i^isincib,  tvcsiucniiai 
Districts,  and  other  pedestrian-oriented  areas  as  indi- 
cated by  the  pedestrian  street  classification  plan. 

ENSURE  THAT  BICYCLES  CAN  BE  USED  SAFELY 
AND  CONVENIENTLY  AS  A  PRIMARY  MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION,  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  REC- 
REATIONAL PURPOSES. 

POLICY  25.4 

POLICY  27.1 

Maintain  a  presumption  against  the  use  of  demand- 
activated  traffic  signals  on  any  well-used  pedestrian 
street,  and  particularly  those  streets  in  the  Citywide 
Pedestrian  and  Neighborhood  Networks. 

Expand  and  improve  access  for  bicycles  on  city  streets 
and  develop  a  well-marked,  comprehensive  system  of 
bike  routes  in  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  25.5 

POLICY  27.2 

Where  intersections  are  controlled  with  a  left-turn  only 
traffic  signal  phase  for  automobile  traffic,  encourage 

Develop  a  rational  classification  system  of  bicycle 
preferential  streets. 

more  efficient  use  of  the  phase  for  pedestrians  where 

safety  permits.. 
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POLICY  27.3 

Eliminate  hazards  to  bicyclists  on  city  streets. 
POLICY  27.4 

Maintain  a  presumption  against  the  use  of  demand- 
activated  traffic  signals  on  designated  bicycle  routes. 

POLICY  27.5 

Make  available  bicycle  route  and  commuter  informa- 
tion and  encourage  increased  use  of  bicycle  transporta- 
tion. 

POLICY  27.6 

Accommodate  bicycles  on  regional  transit  facilities  and 
important  regional  transportation  links  wherever  fea- 
sible. 

POLICY  27.7 

Include  bicycle  facility  funding  in  all  appropriate  re- 
quests. 

POLICY  27.8 

Prevent  bicycle  accidents  though  bicycle  safety  educa- 
tion and  improved  traffic  law  enforcement. 

POLICY  27.9 

Identify  and  expand  recreational  bicycling  opportuni- 
ties. 

POLICY  27.10 

Accommodate  bicycles  in  the  design  and  selection  of 
traffic  control  facilities. 

OBJECTIVE  28 

PROVIDE  SECURE  AND  CONVENIENT  PARKING 
FACILITIES  FOR  BICYCLES. 

POLICY  28.1 

Provide  secure  bicycle  parking  in  new  governmental, 
commercial,  and  residential  developments. 

POLICY  28.2 

Provide  secure  bicycle  parking  at  existing  city  build- 
ings and  facilities  and  encourage  it  in  existing  commer- 
cial and  residential  buildings. 


POLICY  28.3 

Provide  parking  facilities  which  are  safe,  secure,  and 
convenient. 

POLICY  28.4 

Provide  bicycle  parking  at  all  transit  terminals. 
OBJECTIVE  29 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  PLAY  A  LEADER- 
SHIP ROLE  IN  INCREASING  BICYCLE  USE. 

POLICY  29.1 

Consider  the  needs  of  bicycling  and  the  improvement  of 
bicycle  accommodations  in  all  city  decisions  and  im- 
prove accommodation  as  much  as  possible. 

POLICY  29.2 

Integrate  bicycle  planning  into  regular  short-range  and 
long-range  planning  activities  for  all  city  departments. 

POLICY  29.3 

Designate  appropriate  staff  to  coordinate  all  bicycle 
related  activities. 

POLICY  29.4 

Encourage  non-cyclists  to  become  cyclists  and  encour- 
age cyclists  to  ride  more  often. 

CITYWIDE  PARKING 

OBJECTIVE  30 

ENSURE  THAT  THE  PROVISION  OF  NEW  OR  EN- 
LARGED PARKING  FACILITIES  DOES  NOT  AD- 
VERSELY AFFECT  THE  LIV  ABILITY  AND  DESIR- 
ABILITY OF  THE  CITY  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  NEIGH- 
BORHOODS. 

POLICY  30.1 

Assure  that  new  or  enlarged  parking  facilities  meet 
need,  locational  and  design  criteria. 

POLICY  30.2 

Discourage  the  proliferation  of  surface  parking  as  an 
interim  land  use,  particularly  where  sound  residential, 
commercial  or  industrial  buildings  would  be  demol- 
ished pending  other  development. 
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POLICY  30.3 

Maximize  the  efficient  use  of  land  devoted  to  parking 
by  consolidating  adjacent  surface  lots  and  garages  into 
a  parking  structure,  possibly  containing  residential, 
commercial  or  other  uses. 

POLICY  30.4 

Restrict  long  term  automobile  parking  at  rapid  transit 
stations  in  the  city  in  favor  of  development  of  effective 
feeder  transit  service. 

POLICY  30.5 

In  any  large  development,  allocate  a  portion  of  the 
provided  off-street  parking  spaces  for  compact  automo- 
biles, vanpools,  bicycles  and  motorcycles  commensu- 
rate with  standards  that  are,  at  a  minimum,  representa- 
tive of  their  proportion  of  the  city's  vehicle  population. 

POLICY  30.6 

Make  existing  and  new  accessory  parking  available  to 
nearby  residents  and  the  general  public  for  use  as  short- 
term  or  evening  parking  when  not  being  utilized  by  the 
business  or  institution  to  which  it  is  accessory. 

POLICY  30.7 

Limit  and  screen  from  view  parking  facilities  over  the 
water,  and  near  the  water's  edge  where  such  parking 
interferes  with  public  access. 

OBJECTIVE  31 

ESTABLISH  PARKING  RATES  AND  OFF-STREET 
PARKING  FARE  STRUCTURES  TO  REFLECT  THE 
FULL  COSTS,  MONETARY  AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL, OF  PARKING  IN  THE  CITY. 

POLICY  31.1 

Set  rates  to  encourage  short-term  over  long  term  auto- 
mobile parking. 

POLICY  31.2 

Where  off-street  parking  near  institutions  and  in  com- 
mercial areas  outside  downtown  is  in  short  supply,  set 
parking  rates  to  encourage  higher  turnover  and  more 
efficient  use  of  the  parking  supply. 


POLICY  31.3 

Encourage  equity  between  drivers  and  non-drivers  by 
offering  transit  fare  validations  and/or  cash-out  parking 
programs  where  off-street  parking  is  validated  or  sub- 
sidized. 

OBJECTIVE  32 

LIMIT  PARKING  IN  DOWNTOWN  TO  HELP  EN- 
SURE THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  AUTO  TRIPS  TO 
AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN  WILL  NOT  BE  DETRI- 
MENTAL TO  THE  GROWTH  OR  AMENITY  OF 
DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  32.1 

Discourage  new  long-term  commuter  parking  spaces 
for  single-occupant  automobiles  in  and  around  down- 
town. Limit  the  long-term  parking  spaces  to  the  number 
that  already  exists. 

POLICY  32.2 

When  it  must  be  provided,  locate  any  new  long-term 
parking  structures  in  the  areas  peripheral  to  downtown. 
Any  new  peripheral  parking  structures  should  be  con- 
centrated to  make  transit  service  convenient  and  effi- 
cient, connected  to  transit  shuttle  service  to  downtown, 
and  provide  preferred  space  and  rates  for  van  and  car 
pool  vehicles,  bicycles  and  motorcycles. 

POLICY  32.3 

Encourage  short-term  use  of  existing  parking  spaces 
within  and  adjacent  to  downtown  by  converting  all-day 
commuter  parking  to  short-term  parking  in  areas  of 
high  demand. 

POLICY  32.4 

Where  residential  streets  that  are  adjacent  to  or  within 
the  downtown  area  are  used  for  on-street,  long-term 
commuter  parking,  implement  measures  to  promote 
short-term  parking  and  discourage  long-term  commuter 
parking. 

POLICY  32.5 

When  the  priority  functions  of  service  vehicle  access 
and  pedestrian  movement  are  sufficiently  accommo- 
dated on  downtown  alleys,  the  function  of  remaining 
alley  space  should  be  designated  for  motorcycle  park- 
ing, primarily  short-term. 
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OBJECTIVE  33 

CONTAIN  AND  LESSEN  THE  TRAFFIC  AND  PARK- 
ING IMPACT  OF  INSTITUTIONS  ON  SURROUND- 
ING RESIDENTIAL  AREAS. 

POLICY  33.1 

Limit  the  provision  of  long-term  automobile  parking 
facilities  at  institutions  and  encourage  such  institutions 
to  regulate  existing  facilities  to  assure  use  by  short-term 
clients  and  visitors. 

POLICY  33.2 

Protect  residential  neighborhoods  from  the  parking 
impacts  of  nearby  traffic  generators. 

OBJECTIVE  34 

RELATE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  PARKING  IN  RESI- 
DENTIAL AREAS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  COM- 
MERCIAL DISTRICTS  TO  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE 
CITY'S  STREET  SYSTEM  AND  LAND  USE 
PATTERNS. 

POLICY  34.1 

Regulate  off-street  parking  in  new  housing  so  as  to 
guarantee  needed  spaces  without  requiring  excesses 
and  to  encourage  low  auto  ownership  in  neighborhoods 
that  are  well  served  by  transit  and  are  convenient  to 
neighborhood  shopping. 

POLICY  34.2 

Use  existing  street  space  to  increase  residential  parking 
where  off-street  facilities  are  inadequate. 

POLICY  34.3 

Permit  minimal  or  reduced  off-street  parking  for  new 
buildings  in  residential  and  commercial  areas  adjacent 
to  transit  centers  and  along  transit  preferential  streets. 

POLICY  34.4 

Where  parking  demand  is  greatest  in  city  neighbor- 
hoods, consider  wide-scale  transit  improvements  as  an 
alternative  to  additional  parking  garages  as  part  of  a 
balanced  solution. 


POLICY  34.5 

Minimize  the  construction  of  new  curb  cuts  in  areas 
where  on-street  parking  is  in  short  supply  and  locate 
them  in  a  manner  such  that  they  retain  or  minimally 
diminish  the  number  of  existing  on-street  parking  spaces. 

OBJECTIVE  35 

MEET  SHORT-TERM  PARKING  NEEDS  IN  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD SHOPPING  DISTRICTS  CONSISTENT 
WITH  PRESERVATION  OF  A  DESIRABLE  ENVI- 
RONMENTFOR  PEDESTRIANS  AND  RESIDENTS. 

POLICY  35.1 

Provide  convenient  on-street  parking  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  shoppers  dependent  upon 
automobiles. 

POLICY  35.2 

Assure  that  new  neighborhood  shopping  district  park- 
ing facilities  and  other  auto-oriented  uses  meet  estab- 
lished guidelines. 

URBAN  GOODS  MOVEMENT 

OBJECTIVE  36 

PROMOTE  FREIGHT  DELIVERY/PICKUP  TRAF- 
FIC AS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  ECONOMIC  VI- 
TALITY OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  BAY  RE- 
GION. 

POLICY  36.1 

Support  urban  goods  movement  networks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, especially  in  the  areas  reserved  for  industrial 
development  and  in  neighborhood  commercial  districts. 

POLICY  36.2 

Coordinate  with  appropriate  governmental  agencies  to 
anticipate  and  accommodate  the  needs  of  both  local  and 
through  freight  traffic  in  future  growth  areas  in  San 
Francisco. 

POLICY  36.3 

Encourage  and  facilitate  the  bicycle  as  a  courier  vehicle 
in  congested  areas,  especially  in  the  downtown  area. 
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OBJECTIVE  37 

CREATE  A  PHYSICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ENVI- 
RONMENT CONDUCIVE  TO  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  INDUSTRIAL,  MARITIME, 
AND  AIRPORT  ACTIVITIES  BY  ENSURING 
TRUCK/SERVICE  VEHICLE  AND  RAIL  ACCESS 
AND  EGRESS  TO  THESE  USES. 


POLICY  37.1 

Provide  sufficient  curbside  and  off-street  facilities  to 
rail,  piers  and  air  terminals  where  freight  movement  is 
dominant,  and  particularly  where  it  conflicts  with  other 
transportation  modes  and  functions. 

POLICY  37.2 

Improve  and  maintain  intermodal  rail  freight  handling 
capacity  to  the  Port  and  other  industrial  areas  by  im- 
proving bridges  -and  tunnels  along  the  waterfront  to 
accommodate  all  types  of  freight  rail  cargo. 

POLICY  37.3 

Enhance  access  and  circulation  between  highways, 
freight  facilities  and  intermodal  transfer  points  on  the 
waterfront  for  trucks  and  other  service  vehicles. 

POLICY  37.4 

Promote  water-based  transportation  such  as  freight 
ferries  and  waterfront  shuttles  between  San  Francisco 
and  other  waterfront  terminals  around  the  Bay  to  supple- 
ment land-based  modes  of  freight  travel. 

OBJECTIVE  38 

DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  SELECTED  MAJOR 
AND  SECONDARY  ARTERIALS  TO  PROVIDE  EF- 
FICIENT AND  DIRECT  ROUTES  FOR  TRUCKS/ 
SERVICE  VEHICLES  INTO  AND  THROUGH  SAN 
FRANCISCO  WITHOUT  DISTURBING  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD AREAS  AND  INHIBITING  THE  SAFE  MOVE- 
MENT OF  TRANSIT  VEHICLES,  BICYCLES  AND 
PEDESTRIANS. 

POLICY  38.1 

Improve  the  existing  regional  network  of  truck  routes 
by  making  designated  routes  in  San  Francisco  conve- 
nient for  non-local  freight  trips  with  the  aim  of  making 
the  routes  direct  and  connected  to  other  routes. 


POLICY  38.2 

Reduce  unnecessary  truck  trips  through  San  Francisco 
and  out-of-direction  circulation  movements  by  promot- 
ing viable  alternate  truck  routes  and  access  across  bay 
bridges  that  are  not  as  subject  to  traffic  congestion  as 
the  Bay  Bridge  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

OBJECTIVE  39 

MAKE  FREEWAY  AND  MAJOR  SURFACE  STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS  TO  ACCOMMODATE  AND  EN- 
COURAGE TRUCK/SERVICE  VEHICLE  TRAFFIC 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  AWAY  FROM  RESIDEN- 
TIAL NEIGHBORHOODS. 

POLICY  39.1 

Establish  and  maintain  advisory  truck  routes,  with  clear 
signage,  between  industrial  areas  and  freeway  inter- 
changes to  enhance  truck  access  and  to  clearly  and 
visibly  attract  truck  traffic  away  from  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. 

POLICY  39.2 

Accommodate  heavy  vehicles  with  extra-legal  loads  on 
major  truck  routes  by  ensuring  vertical  clearances, 
appropriate  intersection  design  for  maneuvering  and 
providing  signal  timing  to  allow  smooth  truck  progres- 
sion. 

POLICY  39.3 

Implement  measures  to  reduce  adverse  affects  from 
trucks/service  vehicles  and  rail  traffic  by  enforcing 
restrictions  on  certain  routes,  specific  areas  or  times  of 
day. 

OBJECTIVE  40 

ENFORCE  A  PARKING  AND  LOADING  STRAT- 
EGY FOR  FREIGHT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  REDUCE 
CONGESTION  AFFECTING  OTHER  VEHICULAR 
TRAFFIC  AND  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  ON  PEDES- 
TRIAN CIRCULATION. 

POLICY  40.1 

Provide  off-street  facilities  for  freight  loading  and  ser- 
vice vehicles  on  the  site  of  new  buildings  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  generated  by  the  intended  uses.  Seek 
opportunities  to  create  new  off-street  loading  facilities 
for  existing  buildings. 
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Discourage  access  to  off-street  freight  loading  and 
service  vehicle  facilities  from  transit  preferential  streets, 
or  pedestrian-oriented  streets  and  alleys  by  providing 
alternative  access  routes  to  facilities. 

POLICY  40.3 

Off-street  loading  facilities  and  spaces  in  the  downtown 
area  should  be  enclosed  and  accessible  by  private  drive- 
ways designed  to  minimize  conflicts  with  pedestrian, 
transit  and  automobile  traffic. 

POLICY  40.4 

Driveways  and  curb  cuts  should  be  designed  to  avoid 
maneuvering  on  sidewalks  or  in  street  traffic,  but  when 
crossing  sidewalks  they  should  be  only  as  wide  as 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  function. 

POLICY  40.5 

Loading  docks  and  freight  elevators  should  be  located 
conveniently  and  sized  sufficiently  to  maximize  the 
efficiency  of  loading  and  unloading  activity. 

POLICY  40.6 

Encourage  consolidation  of  freight  deliveries  and  night- 
time deliveries  in  the  downtown  C-3  zoning  districts  to 
increase  efficiency  of  freight  movement  and  reduce 
congestion. 

POLICY  40.7 

Strictly  enforce  yellow  and  special  truck  loading  zones 
throughout  San  Francisco  to  facilitate  delivery/pickups 
and  reduce  traffic  congestion  caused  by  double-park- 
ing. 

POLICY  40.8 

Provide  limited  curbside  loading  spaces  to  meet  the 
need  for  short-term  courier  deliveries/pickup. 

POLICY  40.9 

Where  possible,  mitigate  of  the  undesirable  effects  of 
noise,  vibration  and  emission  by  limiting  late  evening 
and  early  hour  loading  and  unloading  in  retail,  institu- 
tional, and  industrial  facilities  abutting  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. 


TRANSPORTATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Plan  for  Transportation  is  composed  of 
several  sections,  each  of  which  deals  with  an  important 
component  of  the  local  and  regional  transportation 
system.  The  plan  sections  are  (1)  General,  (2) 
Regional  Transportation,  (3)  Congestion  Manage- 
ment, (4)  Vehicle  Circulation,  (5)  Transit  (6)  Pedes- 
trians, (7)  Bicycles,  (8)  Citywide  Parking  and  (9) 
Goods  Movement.  Each  consists  of  objectives  and 
policies  regarding  a  particular  segment  of  the  master 
transportation  system  and  related  maps  which  describe 
key  physical  aspects.  Since  these  various  travel 
systems  often  parallel  each  other,  they  must  be  read 
together  to  understand  their  functions  and  characteris- 
tics. Each  must  also  be  understood  in  relation  to  the 
other  elements  of  the  Master  Plan  of  the  city. 

Within  each  of  the  nine  plan  sections  are 
general  objectives,  which  express  desirable  goals,  and 
policies  that  prescribe  steps  toward  achieving  these 
goals.  They  may  not  always  be  entirely  compatible. 
For  instance,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  travel 
needs  in  the  most  convenient  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  transportation  system  which  preserves 
and  promotes  a  desirable  living  and  working  environ- 
ment, supports  development  in  the  right  locations,  and 


is  financially  feasible  for  the  City  to  implement.  Each 
specific  policy  in  the  separate  plan  sections  might  well 
be  seen  as  a  compromise  among  these  overall  objec- 
tives and  policies,  based  on  weighing  the  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  costs  of  various  alternatives. 

In  establishing  the  Objectives  and  Policies, 
certain  Fundamental  Assumptions  of  the  nature  of 
transportation  are  made.  In  addition,  this  Element 
examines  and  considers  the  History  of  Transportation 
in  San  Francisco,  Recent  Transportation  Patterns  and 
Trends,  and  the  Changing  Legislative  Framework  of 
government  at  local,  regional,  statewide  and  national 
levels  that  influences  current  and  future  developments 
in  transportation. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ASSUMPTIONS 
Shaping  a  Region 

The  provision  of  transportation  services  is  a 
complicated  and  vital  function  in  urban  society.  The 
very  shape  of  the  central  city  and  outlying  communities 
is  formed  by  the  forces  of  transportation.  Clearly,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  challenges  for  any  metropolitan 
area  is  to  accommodate  the  transportation  needs  of  its 
population  while  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  city 
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and  region  as  a  desirable  place  to  live  and  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
an  urban  area  —  air  pollution,  traffic  congestion,  subur- 
ban sprawl,  visual  blight,  depletion  of  natural  resources 
~  are  caused  by  the  inadequate  and  inefficient  provi- 
sion of  transportation  services,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  adjacent  land. 

The  setting  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  — 
the  bay,  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  three  large  city 
centers  and  the  other  communities  along  the  bay  and 
the  inland  valleys  —  is  a  fundamental  part  of  its  cel- 
ebrated quality  of  life.  These  same  characteristics 
make  the  challenge  of  improving  the  transportation 
network  particularly  complex.  The  water  and  hills  are 
obstacles  for  conventional  transportation  systems,  al- 
beit beautiful  ones.  The  flow  of  the  region's  automo- 
bile traffic  is  immune  to  the  political  boundaries  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose,  and, 
increasingly,  has  neither  origin  nor  destination  in  these 
three  cities.  As  open,  developable  land  grows  scarce 
and  the  central  area  of  the  region  matures,  the  impacts 
of  accommodating  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
throughout  the  Bay  Area  become  more  significant, 
particularly  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  transportation 
infrastructure,  and  the  welfare  of  a  community  ~  or  a 
neighborhood  within  a  community  —  may  be  pitted 
against  the  good  of  the  entire  region. 

The  high  costs  of  investments  in  any  compo- 
nent of  a  transportation  system  —  transit,  highways, 
streets,  sidewalks,  bicycle  facilities,  freight  movement 
—  underscore  the  need  for  comprehensive  planning. 
The  interrelationships  of  different  components  must  be 
studied,  the  surrounding  land  use  must  support  the 
investment,  and  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  the  entire 
region  must  be  considered.  If  the  Bay  Area's  future 
transportation  system  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be 
managed  and  developed  with  creativity,  responsive- 
ness to  current  and  future  trends,  sensitivity  to  the  land 
use  and  environment  it  serves,  and  cooperation  and 
coordination  on  both  a  local  and  regional  scale. 


Impacts  of  Automobile  Travel  in  the  City 

The  accommodation  of  automobile  traffic  in 
San  Francisco  has  long  been  a  controversial  issue.  The 
automobile  provides  access  to  the  City  from  even  the 
most  remote  regions  of  the  Bay  Area,  and  is  relied  upon 
by  many  as  a  means  of  getting  to  and  around  the  City. 
Many  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  undertaken  to 
facilitate  the  movement  and  accessibility  of  the  auto- 
mobile, such  as  the  construction  of  freeways,  parking 
lots  and  garages,  the  widening  of  streets,  the  narrowing 
of  sidewalks,  and  the  related  condemnation  of  private 
property.  While  these  undertakings  have  resulted  in  its 
unprecedented  convenience  and  popularity,  the  opera- 
tion of  an  automobile  in  the  city  remains  constrained  by 
traffic  congestion,  parking  scarcities  and  a  19th-cen- 
tury street  network  that  was  not  laid  out  for  cars  and 
still  poses  many  challenges  to  through  traffic  move- 
ment. 

The  efforts  to  accommodate  the  automobile 
have  had  pronounced  repercussions  on  other  aspects  of 
city  life.  Elevated  freeways  block  views,  divide  neigh- 
borhoods, consume  valuable  city  land  and  blight  adja- 
cent properties.  Off-street  parking  facilities  increase 
building  costs,  which  in  turn  are  transferred  to  costs  of 


housing  and  doing  business.  As  a  land  use,  off-street 
parking  facilities  compete  with  and  displace  land  uses 
that  provide  greater  social  and  economic  benefit  to  the 
city.  Widened  streets,  numerous  curb  cuts  and  nar- 
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rowed  sidewalks  come  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  pedestrian.  Displacement  of  housing 
and  small  businesses  upsets  the  delicate  neighborhood 
scale  and  economies  that  help  make  the  city  unique, 
attractive  and  livable. 

The  investments  already  made  in  accommo- 
dating the  automobile  seem  to  trigger  the  demand  for 
more,  but  the  rise  in  automobile  use  and  ownership 
tests  the  ability  of  the  city's  transportation  system  to 
further  adapt  and  function.  The  single-occupant  auto- 
mobile produces  more  air  pollution  and  uses  land  and 
natural  resources  more  inefficiently  than  any  other  of 
San  Francisco's  transportation  modes.  These  environ- 
mental costs  become  more  prohibitive  as  the  volume  of 
automobile  traffic  increases.  With  congestion  comes 
slower  travel  times,  less  productivity  and  mounting 
frustration  for  drivers  —  as  well  as  for  transit  riders, 
pedestrians  and  bicyclists  —  not  to  mention  worsened 
air  quality  and  more  wasteful  consumption  of  resources. . 

A  basic  assumption  of  the  Transportation  El- 
ement is  that  a  desirable  living  environment  and  a 
prosperous  business  environment  cannot  be  maintained 
if  traffic  levels  continue  to  increase  in  any  significant 
way.  A  balance  must  be  restored  to  the  city's  transpor- 
tation system,  and  various  methods  must  be  used  to 
control  and  reshape  the  impact  of  automobiles  on  the 
city.  These  include  improving  and  promoting  public 
transit,  ridesharing,  bicycling  and  walking  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  single-occupant  automobile;  limiting  the 
city's  parking  capacity,  especially  long-term  parking  in 
commercial  areas;  directing  major  traffic  movements 
to  certain  routes;  and  limiting  the  vehicular  capacity  of 
the  city's  streets  and  highways. 

Finally,  the  city  must  accept  a  certain  level  of 
congestion  as  inevitable.  While  it  is  an  undeniable 
problem,  congestion  is  also  an  indication  that  a  com- 
munity has  such  strong  attractions  that  people  are 
drawn  to  it  in  spite  of  the  problem.  Congestion  is  also 
a  means  of  controlling  traffic  growth:  it  ultimately 
regulates  itself.  The  goal  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  is  to  minimize  congestion  while  providing  at- 
tractive alternatives  for  those  who,  in  consideration  of 
cost,  ability,  convenience  and/or  personal  preference, 
choose  not  to  drive  automobiles  in  San  Francisco. 


Building  on  a  Tradition  of  Alternatives 
to  the  Automobile 

A  balanced,  multi-modal  transportation  sys- 
tem, including  public  transit,  ridesharing,  automobiles, 
bicycles  and  pedestrians,  is  necessary  not  only  for  a 
high  quality  of  life,  but  also  to  maintain  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  community.  Without  this  balance, 
the  congestion,  pollution  and  scale  of  development 
oriented  to  the  automobile  instead  of  human  beings 
would  take  their  toll  on  the  viability  and  renowned 
character  of  San  Francisco's  commercial  and  residen- 
tial districts.  They  could  also  result  in  the  penalties  that 
may  be  assessed  by  regional  governmental  agencies 
such  as  the  Air  Quality  District  when  these  conditions 
are  not  brought  into  compliance  with  established  stan- 
dards. 

In  this  respect,  San  Francisco's  traditional 
reliance  on  walking,  public  transportation  and  other 
modes  for  both  work  and  non-work  trips  has  paid  off. 
San  Francisco  has  a  considerable  and  comprehensive 
variety  of  transportation  alternatives,  and  commercial 
and  residential  districts  well-known  for  their  attrac- 
tiveness and  agreeable,  walkable  character.  The  amount 
of  land  and  resources  that  are  devoted  to  accommodat- 
ing the  automobile  is  much  lower  than  in  other  commu- 
nities in  California,  allowing  for  a  downtown  whose 
accessibility,  compactness  and  efficiency  of  land  uses 
and  services  contribute  greatly  to  its  market  strength. 

In  1992,  surveys  of  automobile  and  transit  use 
in  San  Francisco  showed  the  city,  unique  among  all 
other  cities  in  the  Bay  Area,  was  in  compliance  with  the 
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standards  set  by  the  Air  Quality  District  for  1999. 
Therefore,  the  District  determined  that  San  Francisco 
did  not  need  to  develop  either  a  trip  reduction  ordi- 
nance or  additional  employer  programs  to  reduce  auto- 
mobile commuting,  saving  the  city  and  its  large  em- 
ployers from  costs  and  penalties  that  would  have  oth- 
erwise applied.  The  air  quality  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  nine-county  Bay  Area  has  been  maintained  above 
all  applicable  federal  standards  of  pollutants,  such  that 
in  1995  the  Bay  Area  became  the  only  large  metropoli- 
tan area  in  California  to  be  designated  as  an  Attainment 
Region  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  This 
designation  removes  the  threat  of  relevant  federal  sanc- 
tions in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area,  removes 
administrative  burdens  on  its  industries,  and  relieves 
them  from  imposition  of  more  extreme  emission  con- 
trols. 

The  long-standing  transportation  policies  of 
San  Francisco  must  be  reviewed  and  updated  as  the  city 
continues  to  be  shaped  by  technology,  economics, 
demography  and  natural  forces.  Nevertheless,  these 
policies  have  served  the  city  well,  and  helped  position 
the  city  and  region  as  a  model  for  other  metropolitan 
areas  to  emulate.  Clearly,  the  future  of  the  high  quality 
of  life  and  strong  market  appeal  of  doing  business  in 
San  Francisco  depends  on  the  success  of  maintaining 
and  enhancing  its  balanced,  multi-modal  transporta- 
tion system. 

HISTORY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Pre-1906 

The  development  of  early  San  Francisco  was 
strongly  influenced  by  geography.  Constrained  by  the 
bay,  ocean  and  hills,  the  city  had  a  limited  capacity  for 
expansion.  It  grew  from  the  northeast  waterfront  west 
toward  the  Presidio  and  south  to  Mission  Dolores. 
Public  omnibus  service  was  introduced  in  1852,  fol- 
lowed by  horse-drawn  cars.  The  cable  car  was  in- 
vented in  1 873  to  climb  the  downtown  hills,  and  the 
first  streetcar  began  operation  in  1890.  An  efficient 
system  of  ferries  connected  San  Francisco  to  Oakland 
and  the  continental  railway  across  the  bay.  Due  in  part 
to  the  city's  small  size,  the  geographic  constraints,  and 


to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  San  Francisco  became  "built 
out"  very  quickly  in  comparison  with  most  other  cities 
on  the  West  Coast. 

1906-1960 

In  the  period  of  downtown  reconstruction  af- 
ter the  1906  earthquake,  the  outer  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco developed  rapidly.  The  construction  of  the  Stock- 
ton Street,  Twin  Peaks  and  Sunset  streetcar  tunnels 
between  1914  and  1927  opened  areas  for  development 
that  had  been  constrained  by  topography.  Regional 
transportation  connections  to  San  Francisco  were  im- 
proved as  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Bayshore 
bypass  (1908)  skirted  San  Bruno  Mountain  for  quicker 
access  to  the  Peninsula,  and  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay  Bridge  (1936)  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
(1937)  linked  the  city  to  the  East  and  North  Bay.  The 
Bay  Bridge  accommodated  auto  traffic  as  well  as  the 
Key  System  interurban  trains  that  ran  on  the  lower  level 
of  the  bridge  between  San  Francisco's  Transbay  Termi- 
nal and  the  East  Bay,  but  the  opening  of  these  bridges 
ultimately  encouraged  the  use  of  the  automobile.  The 
automobile's  new  popularity  led  to  the  demise  of  the 
ferry  operations  and  later,  the  Key  trains  themselves. 

The  automobile  soon  became  the  dominant 
means  of  transportation  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
Area.  The  construction  of  the  Bayshore  and  other 
highways,  the  bridges  aind  tunnels  brought  a  much 
wider  range  of  communities  throughout  the  Bay  Area 
within  commuting  distance  to  San  Francisco.  The 
automobile  also  facilitated  the  development  of  outly- 
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ing  portions  of  the  city  that  were  not  accessible  to,  or 
well-served  by,  the  existing  public  transit  network, 
such  as  Twin  Peaks  and  Diamond  Heights.  However, 
most  of  the  city's  streets  had  been  designed  for  street 
and  cable  car  railways,  not  the  automobile.  Burdening 
the  street  system  resulted  in  parking  shortages  and 
growing  congestion. 

The  popularity  of  the  automobile  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  decentralization  of  the  Bay  Area.  San 
Francisco's  1948  Traffic  ways  Plan  proposed  an  elabo- 
rate network  of  eight  freeways  crossing  San  Francisco 
and  a  second  bridge  parallel  to  the  Bay  Bridge  to  close 
the  gaps  in  the  regional  highway  system  and  to  respond 
to  growing  traffic  congestion,  which  was  most  severe 
in  the  inner  cities.  Many  of  the  traditional  city  centers 
in  the  Bay  Area,  such  as  Oakland  and  San  Jose,  expe- 
rienced severe  decentralization  as  regional  shopping 
centers  and  new  office  and  industrial  parks  were  devel- 
oped in  suburban  communities,  and  San  Francisco's 
pre-eminence  as  the  region's  employment  and  retail 
center  diminished  significantly.  As  these  development 
trends  were  spurred  by  the  automobile  rather  than 
transit,  the  automobile  soon  became  the  primary  means 
of  commuting  in  the  region.  This  in  turn  spurred  more 
decentralization  and  the  decline  of  public  transit  rider- 
ship. 

The  Freeway  Revolt  and  "Transit  First" 
(1960-1989) 

City  residents  and  politicians  protested  the 
proposed  1948  Trafficways  Plan,  fearing  that  it  would 
destroy  the  city's  livability  and  character.  This  re- 
sponse, known  as  the  "Freeway  Revolt",  led  to  the 
deletion  of  the  Western,  Park  Presidio  and  Crosstown 
freeways  and,  in  1959,  the  suspension  in  mid-construc- 
tion of  both  the  Embarcadero  and  Central  Freeways. 
The  ugliness  and  intrusiveness  of  these  freeways,  and 
the  increased  automobile  traffic  they  attracted,  encour- 
aged the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  further  reject  new 
alternatives  in  1966  for  cross-town  freeway  connec- 
tions, permitting  only  the  construction  of  the  Southern 
Freeway  (1-280). 


Instead  of  relying  on  freeways  to  met  its  trans- 
portation needs,  the  city  sought  to  place  greater  empha- 
sis on  mass  transportation.  In  1973,  the  San  Francisco 
City  Planning  Commission  and  Board  of  Supervisors 
adopted  the  "Transit  First  Policy",  giving  top  priority 
to  public  transit  investments  as  the  centerpiece  of  the 
city's  transportation  policy  and  adopting  "street  capac- 
ity and  parking  policies  to  discourage  increases  in 
automobile  traffic. 

Regional  and  local  mass  transit  diversified 
and  expanded  during  the  1970's  and  1980's.  Proposed 
in  1957,  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  (BART) 
began  East  Bay  and  West  Bay  service  in  1972-3,  and 
transbay  service  in  1974.  Commuter  ferry  service  was 
reinstated  between  Marin  County  and  San  Francisco  in 
1970.  The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  Highway  and  Transit 
District  and  SamTrans  took  over  and  expanded  the 
Greyhound  commuter  bus  operations  in  the  North  Bay 
(1972)  and  on  the  Peninsula  (1974),  respectively.  In 
1980,  the  California  Department  of  Transportation 
took  over  the  Southern  Pacific  commuter  rail  service 
on  the  Peninsula  (and  renamed  it  CalTrain),  and  in 
1992  the  operation  of  CalTrain  was  assumed  by  a  Joint 
Powers  Board  representing  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo 
and  Santa  Clara  Counties.  The  San  Francisco  Munici- 
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pal  Railway  (Muni)  upgraded  its  surface  streetcar  op- 
eration to  a  surface  and  subway  light-rail  network  in 
1979.  By  the  time  of  the  1989  LomaPrieta  Earthquake, 
public  transportation  in  San  Francisco  was  a  diverse, 
though  not  seamlessly  coordinated,  system  of  regional 
and  local  bus  service,  electric  trolley  buses,  ferries, 
commuter  trains,  heavy  and  light  rail  transit,  and  cable 
cars.  After  decades  of  poor  coordination  and  large 
service  gaps  between  different  transit  systems,  great 
strides  were  made  in  linking  and  facilitating  transfers 
between  local  and  regional  transit  services.  Muni  and 
BART  introduced  the  "Fast  Pass"  allowing  unlimited 
trips  and  free  transfers  between  the  two  systems  for 
trips  made  in  San  Francisco  during  one  month.  Plans 
were  drawn  for  the  Muni  Metro  extension  to  Mission 
Bay,  connecting  CalTrain  to  Muni  Metro  and  BART, 
and  for  the  F-line  connection  between  BART/Muni 
Metro,  Upper  Market,  the  Northern  Waterfront,  the 
Transbay  Terminal  and  the  Ferry  Building. 

Nevertheless,  decentralization  of  the  Bay  Area 
continued,  making  it  difficult  for  mass  transit  to  meet 
the  needs  of  residents  and  commuters  traveling  to  the 
outlying,  suburban  parts  of  the  region.  Manufacturing 
continued  to  diminish  in  importance  as  a  sector  of  San 
Francisco's  economy,  which  was  becoming  more  domi- 
nated by  such  office  sectors  as  finance,  administration 
and  service.  Much  of  the  growth  in  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  sectors  of  the  Bay  Area's  economy  oc- 
curred in  the  East  and  South  Bay.  The  Port  of  Oakland, 
already  at  an  advantage  because  of  its  proximity  to 
multiple  railheads  and  servers,  assumed  a  greater  share 
of  the  Bay  Area's  waterfront  traffic  after  it  had  adapted 
to  cargo  containerization,  and  the  Port  of  San  Francisco's 
Belt  Line  Railroad  became  obsolete  and  was  eventu- 
ally dismantled. 

Post-1990 

Due  to  the  damage  from  the  1989  earthquake, 
the  Embarcadero  Freeway,  the  Terminal  Separator 
Structure,  and  portions  of  the  Central  Freeway  were 
razed.  The  city  has  taken  official  positions  not  to 
replace  these  structures,  deferring  to  both  the  legacy  of 
the  Freeway  ReVolt  and  the  "Transit  First"  policy. 
Twenty  years  after  the  policy  was  adopted,  its  imple- 


mentation appears  to  be  a  success:  nearly  all  of  the 
substantial  growth  in  commuter  travel  to  and  from  the 
Financial  District  since  1970  has  been  accommodated 
on  transit.  The  aftermath  of  the  earthquake,  particu- 
larly the  temporary  closure  of  the  Bay  Bridge,  renewed 
a  reliance  on  public  transportation.  New  ferry  service 
to  the  East  Bay  and  expanded  BART  and  CalTrain 
service  continue  to  attract  riders  well  after  the  bridge 
was  reopened. 

The  benefits  of  San  Francisco's  investment  in 
alternatives  to  the  single-occupant  vehicle  extend  be- 
yond its  relatively  clean  air  and  stabilized  traffic  con- 
gestion. The  high  transit  modal  split  fostered  over  the 
twenty  years  by  official  city  policy  positioned  San 
Francisco,  unique  among  California  cities  in  1993,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  State  Clean  Air 
Act  to  initiate  a  Trip  Reduction  Ordinance,  thereby 
exempting  many  of  the  city's  employers  from  burden- 
some regional  regulations. 

RECENT  TRANSPORTATION  PATTERNS 
AND  TRENDS 

The  number  and  proportion  of  city  residents 
commuting  on  public  transit  declined  steadily  between 
World  War  n  and  1970,  but  this  trend  was  reversed  in 
the  next  decade.  The  1980  census  showed  more  em- 
ployed residents  using  a  better  balanced  transportation 
system  than  in  1970:  more  transit  ridership  and  greater 
use  of  alternatives  to  the  private  automobile  for  com- 
muting, such  as  carpools  and  bicycles.  Transit  rider- 
ship  grew  in  proportion  (3.3%)  as  well  as  in  number 
(17,500  additional  riders),  while  the  proportion  of 
people  who  drove  or  used  carpools  fell  from  49%  to 
46%.  Of  the  nearly  550,000  workers  in  San  Francisco 
(downtown  and  city  wide)  identified  in  the  1993  City- 
wide  Travel  Behavior  Study,  47%  took  transit,  31% 
drove  alone,  15%  used  car  or  van  pools,  5%  walked  and 
2%  rode  bikes  or  motorcycles. 

Of  the  downtown  workers,  commuters  from 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  County  are  more  likely  to 
ride  public  transit  than  residents  of  any  other  county. 
San  Franciscans  are  next,  followed  by  workers  from 
Marin,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  County.  San  Mateo 
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County  residents,  who  number  more  among  downtown 
San  Francisco  workers  than  residents  from  any  other 
county  except  San  Francisco  and  Alameda,  are  less 
likely  to  commute  to  downtown  San  Francisco  by 
public  transit.  This  suggests  that  the  relative  isolation 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
water,  encourages  transit  usage  where  freeway  access 
is  limited  and  funneled  through  toll  bridges  (the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  from  Marin  County,  the  Bay  Bridge  from 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties)  and  where  there 
is  abundant  transit  capacity  and  service  (from  all  parts 
of  San  Francisco,  and  even  more  impressively,  from 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  which  are  served 
by  both  BART  and  AC  Transit). 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WORKER  COMMUTE 
MODE  SHARE  -  1992 


Source:       CTBS  1993 


Conversely,  two  freeways  provide  highway 
access  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Peninsula,  and  they 
are  supplemented  by  a  number  of  surface  arterials  such 
as  Bayshore  and  Alemany  Boulevards  and  San  Jose 
Avenue  that  carry  a  considerable  amount  of  peak-hour 
commuter  traffic.  Many  residential  streets  parallel  to 
these  routes  are  used  by  commuters,  such  as  Guerrero 
and  Valencia,  with  more  and  higher-speed  traffic  that 
diminishes  the  area's  livability.  Transit  capacity  and 
service  on  the  Peninsula  between  San  Mateo  County 
and  San  Francisco  is  much  more  limited:  CalTrain  runs 
hourly  at  off-peak  times  and  does  not  bring  commuters 
directly  downtown,  while  the  only  SamTrans  lines  that 
approach  the  frequency  of  BART  service  are  the  shuttles 
that  connect  to  the  Daly  City  BART  station. 


While  rush-hour  traffic  is  commonly  recog- 
nized as  the  most  pressing  transportation  problem  in 
the  city.  Home-based  Work  Trips  —  trips  that  are  made 
between  the  home  and  place  of  employment  —  account 
for  only  one  quarter  to  a  third  of  all  daily  trips.  The 
majority  of  daily  trips  are  Non-Work  Trips,  those  made 
for  shopping,  school,  recreation,  and  multiple  pur- 
poses, such  as  shopping  or  picking  up  children  from 
day  care  on  the  way  home  from  work,  or  going  out  to 
dinner  from  the  workplace.  These  trips  demand  much 
more  flexibility,  convenience  and  complexity  than  a 
transportation  system  designed  for  simple  home-to- 
work  travel.  Consequently,  automobiles  figure  more 
importantly  in  making  non-work  trips  than  in  making 
home-based  work  trips  in  San  Francisco. 

Nevertheless,  the  1993  City  wide  Travel  Be- 
havior Study  shows  that  in  downtown,  almost  twice  as 
many  non- work  trips  made  from  the  workplace,  such  as 
shopping,  dining  out,  or  attending  the  symphony  or  a 
museum,  are  made  on  foot  (47%)  than  by  any  other 
mode.  Trips  by  automobiles  account  for  26%,  and  a 
sizable  portion  (16%)  are  made  on  transit.  This  sug- 
gests that  once  people  have  arrived  downtown,  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  walk,  and  in  some  cases,  ride  transit 
to  non-work  destinations  than  they  are  to  drive.  The 
Survey  also  shows  that  walking  is  an  important  mode 
for  "neighborhood  trips"  —  San  Francisco  residents 
traveling  in  their  own  part  of  town.  Walking  accounted 
for  over  one  quarter  of  all  non-work  neighborhood 
trips  within  the  Southwest  part  of  town,  and  almost 
two-thirds  within  the  Northeast  part  of  town.  Walking 
and  transit  combined  are  the  modes  of  travel  for  36%  of 
these  neighborhood  in  the  Southwest,  37%  in  the  South- 
east, 44%  in  the  Northwest  and  80%  in  the  Northeast. 

Between  1980  and  1990,  the  gains  in  transit 
ridership  were  slightly  offset  by  other  trends,  most 
notably  the  reverse  commute.  The  proportion  of  Bay 
Area  workers  commuting  to  work  in  suburban  commu- 
nities instead  of  the  central  cities  grew  dramatically 
between  1970-1990.  Since  the  suburbs  are  relatively 
inaccessible  by  public  transit,  this  trend  may  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  number  (1.2%)  and 
proportion  (5%)  of  city  residents  commuting  by  tran- 
sit. Accordingly,  an  increasing  proportion  of  em- 
ployed San  Francisco  residents  drove  alone,  took  car- 
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pools,  or,  significantly,  worked  at  home  (a  92%  in- 
crease over  1980).  However,  the  presence  of  a  high- 
frequency,  high-capacity  transit  system  like  BART 
appears  to  induce  even  reverse  commuters  to  take 
transit.  From  a  list  of  the  top  fifteen  districts  ranked  by 
the  proportion  of  workers  using  public  transit  out  of  34 
Bay  Area  districts,  ten  were  in  cities  and  suburbs  that 
are  served  by  BART. 


THE  CHANGING  LEGISLATIVE 
FRAMEWORK 

The  1990  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
which  mandates  that  all  new  transit  vehicles  of  fixed- 
route  systems  be  accessible  to  all  patrons,  has  had 
significant  financial  impact  on  local  public  transporta- 
tion. However,  many  of  the  federal  programs  created 
in  the  1960's  and  1970's  to  support  transit  and  encour- 
age alternatives  to  the  automobile  were  reduced  or 
dismantled  in  the  1 980's.  Transit  operators  were  strained 
to  maintain  and  improve  transit  service,  and  local 
jurisdictions  were  burdened  with  the  responsibility  to 
fund  them.  Since  1978's  Proposition  13  limited  the 
ability  of  local  jurisdictions  in  California  to  raise  their 


own  funds.  Bay  Area  cities  and  counties  were  chal- 
lenged to  find  other  sources  of  funding. 

At  the  same  time,  metropolitan  areas  across 
the  country  recognized  the  importance  of  emphasizing 
alternatives  to  the  automobile  and  balancing  transpor- 
tation systems  as  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution 
became  severe.  As  a  result,  the  1980's  saw  important 
restructuring  in  the  objectives  and  methods  of  trans- 
portation planning,  at  all  levels  of  government,  often 
mirroring  and  drawing  upon  the  transportation  policies 
and  ideals  San  Francisco  had  been  advancing  for  de- 
cades. Some  examples  of  the  most  significant  changes 
in  the  legislative  framework  are  provided  below: 

TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND  MANAGEMENT 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  San  Francisco  has 
adopted  and  implemented  a  variety  of  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  ordinances  that  have  been  successful  in 
accommodating  increased  commute  travel  demand 
without  significantly  increased  highway  and  road  ca- 
pacity. These  Transportation  Demand  Management 
(TDM)  measures  (such  as  the  City's  "Transit  First 
Policy",  provisions  in  the  Planning  Code,  and  other 
City  ordinances)  form  an  integrated  strategy  to  provide 
viable  alternatives  to  the  use  of  the  single-occupancy 
vehicle.  The  City  raised  the  tax  on  off-street  parking 
city  wide  to  25%  in  the  late  1 980's,  further  discouraging 
the  use  of  the  automobile.  Most  efforts  to  increase  the 
use  of  public  transportation  and  ride-sharing  have  been 
concentrated  on  downtown.  Since  1979,  all  newly 
constructed  buildings  with  over  100,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  downtown  are  required  to  take  part  in  the 
City's  TDM  programs.  In  addition,  large  institutions 
and  developments  in  Mission  Bay  and  South-of-Mar- 
ket  are  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a  transporta- 
tion management  program. 

AIR  QUALITY 

In  1979,  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan  devel- 
oped the  first  regional  transportation  control  measures, 
and  revised  them  in  1982.  The  1991  Clean  Air  Plan, 
prepared  in  response  to  the  California  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1988,  contains  23  transportation  control  measures. 
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The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendment  of  1990  passed 
in  November  1990  specifies  further  air  quality  plan- 
ning requirements.  The  California  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1988,  however,  is  more  stringent  than  existing  federal 
regulations,  requiring  considerable  efforts  in  signifi- 
cantly reducing  stationary  and  mobile-source  emis- 
sions of  pollutants,  including: 

•  No  net  increase  in  vehicle  emissions  beyond  1997. 

•  An  average  0.4  private  vehicles/employee  goal  to 
be  achieved  by  1999  for  employers  in  the  down- 
town area,  and  0.67  vehicles/employee  for  the  rest 
of  San  Francisco. 

Regional  and  local  transportation  plans,  such 
as  elements  of  the  Master  Plan,  are  required  to  incorpo- 
rate policies  that  are  consistent  with  the  Clean  Air  Plan. 

CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 
AND  TRIP  REDUCTION  ORDINANCE 

Responding  to  years  of  declining  mobility, 
especially  in  metropolitan  areas,  the  state  legislature 
(AB  471)  established  the  Congestion  Management 
Program  (CMP).  The  CMP  requirements,  which  in- 
clude the  development  of  a  Trip  Reduction  Ordinance 
for  each  jurisdiction,  became  effective  in  June  1990 
through  voter  approval  of  Proposition  111.  The  intent 
of  the  CMP  is  to  improve  land  use  and  transportation 
coordination,  state  and  regional  air  quality  standards, 
and  to  tie  transportation  funding  decisions  to  measur- 
able congestion  relief.  The  CMPs  are  prepared  by  the 
Counties  and  are  to  be  updated  biannually.  San 
Francisco's  CMP  and  Transportation  Element  are  mu- 
tually reinforcing  planning  efforts. 

The  San  Francisco  County  Transportation 
Authority  has  determined  that  the  policies  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Master  Plan  and  Municipal  Code  together 
constitute  the  effective  equivalent  of  a  Trip  Reduction 
Ordinance  required  under  the  CMP,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  for  separate  legislation. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

In  late  1991,  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA),  which  reauthorizes  the  fed- 
eral-aid highway  and  transit  programs  through  1997. 
Of  particular  relevance  for  local  transportation  plan- 
ning are  the  following  elements,  compared  to  previous 
fed.eral  policies: 

•  increased  state  and  local  authority  in  transporta- 
tion planning  decisions, 

•  regional  and  local  flexibility  in  how  transportation 
funds  are  allocated, 

•  increased  emphasis  on  urban  transportation,  and 

•  a  doubling  of  funding  for  public  transportation. 

Additionally,  restrictions  have  been  put  on 
those  highway  capacity  expansions  that  would  provide 
benefits  primarily  to  single-occupancy  vehicles.  ISTEA 
funding  is  available  for  programs  that  would  bring  air 
quality  non-attainment  areas  into  compliance  with  the 
air  quality  regulations,  and  for  traffic  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  control  programs  and  facilities.  ISTEA 
also  provides  for  funding  bicycle  and  pedestrian  im- 
provements. 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation  System 
(MTS)  is  the  major,  new  implementation  tool  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission's  Regional 
Transportation  Plan.  The  purpose  of  the  MTS  is  to 
balance  regional  mobility  with  environmental,  equity, 
and  economic  objectives.  The  MTS  was  designed  to 

•  function  as  a  multimodal,  integrated  system  ad- 
dressing both  passenger  and  freight  mobility, 

•  focus  on  inter-regional  and  intra-regional  trips 
between  major  activity  centers, 

•  provide  regional  and  local  funding  flexibility  within 
overall  mobility  objectives. 
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The  MTS  consists  of  an  integrated  system  of 
streets  and  highways,  transit  facilities  and  important 
transfer  points.  Those  arterials  and  highways  that  are 
part  of  the  MTS  network  are  considered  to  have  a 
potential  relief  function  for  adjacent  freeways  by  serv- 
ing longer  local  trips  that  might  otherwise  be  accom- 
modated on  freeways.  In  more  general  terms,  an 
arterial  or  a  highway  qualifies  as  part  of  the  MTS  if  it 

•  serves  a  major  Bay  Area  activity  center  (when 
within  .25  to  1  mile  of  such  a  center), 

•  provides  important  intercounty  and/or  inter-re- 
gional connections, 

•  serves  as  a  reliever  for  a  freeway, 

•  provides  important  connections  in  the  MTS  street 
and  highway  system, 

•  serves  as  a  major  crosstown  arterial  for  significant 
intra-city  travel, 

•  provides  major  access  to  airports  and  seaports, 

•  provides  access  to  regional  transit  transfer  facili- 
ties, and 

•  serves  as  an  important  goods  movement  route. 

The  MTS  is  designed  to  focus  MTC's  trans- 
portation planning  decisions  and  to  provide  flexibility 
in  regional  funding  decisions  under  the  new  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA). 

REGIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN 

One  of  the  key  statutory  duties  of  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Commission  (MTC)  is  to  pre- 
pare a  Regional  Transportation  Plan  for  the  nine- 
county  Bay  Area.  This  Plan  incorporates  the  policy 
recommendations  and  recommended  actions  by  MTC 
for  transportation  projects  in  each  county,  and  is  gen- 
erally updated  on  a  biannual  basis.  Recent  legislation, 
such  as  the  California  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  local  sales  tax  expenditure  plans, 
the  state  Congestion  Management  Plan  and  the  Federal 
ISTEA,  has  had  significant  influence  on  the  structure 


and  function  of  the  Regional  Transportation  Plan.  The 
Plan  now  must  include  only  projects  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered with  funds  expected  to  be  available  over  a  20-year 
time  frame.  MTC  uses  the  Regional  Transportation 
Plan  for  all  nine  of  the  Bay  Area  Counties  to  guide 
allocations  of  local  and  federal  money  to  projects  that 
are  consistent  with  the  legislation  and  the  priorities  of 
each  jurisdiction.  Certain  MTC  plans,  such  as  the  Rail 
Starts  and  Regional  Ferry  Plans,  were  developed  to 
idehtify  and  prioritize  projects  related  to  specific  trans- 
portation modes.  The  1993  Regional  Transportation 
Plan  has  since  introduced  two  funding  "tracks"  to 
classify  projects:  Track  1,  those  projects  that  can  be 
financed  with  available  local,  regional  and  state  funds; 
and  Track  2,  an  advocacy  document  outlining  the  need 
for  funding  high-priority  transportation  projects  not 
included  in  Track  1 . 


The  recent,  fundamental  changes  in  the  objec- 
tives and  means  of  planning  transportation  at  all  levels 
of  government  provide  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  This 
Transportation  Element  establishes  the  following  ob- 
jectives and  policies  in  recognition  of  this  opportunity 
and  the  importance  of  managing  transportation  in  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  Bay  Area's  high 
quality  of  life. 
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GENERAL 
OBJECTIVE  1 

MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  RESIDENTS  AND 
VISITORS  FOR  SAFE,  CONVENIENT  AND  IN- 
EXPENSIVE TRAVEL  WITHIN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO AND  BETWEEN  THE  CITY  AND  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  REGION  WHILE  MAINTAIN- 
ING THE  HIGH  QUALITY  LIVING  ENVIRON- 
MENT OF  THE  BAY  AREA. 

The  city's  first  responsibility  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  its  transportation  system  is  to  provide 
the  mobility  necessary  to  its  residents  in  pursuing  a 
wide  range  of  opportunities  for  work,  education,  recre- 
ation and  contact  with  others.  The  city  must  also 
provide  for  the  many  persons  who  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  work  and  pleasure  and  who  contribute  to  the 
life  of  San  Francisco. 

Residents  and  visitors  present  a  formidable 
array  of  demands  for  transportation  services  and  facili- 
ties. Since  all  transportation  facilities  must  by  their 
nature  be  shared,  at  least  in  part,  the  transportation 
system  can  meet  individual  and  special  needs  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  A  balance  must  be  struck  between  the 
ultimate  goal  of  providing  convenient  travel  for  all 
people  to  their  desired  destinations  and  the  monetary 
and  environmental  costs  that  such  a  transportation 
system  might  incur. 

POLICY  1. 1 

Involve  citizens  in  planning  and  developing  trans- 
portation facilities  and  services,  and  in  further  de- 
Hning  objectives  and  policies  as  they  relate  to  dis- 
trict plans  and  specific  projects. 

Citizen  involvement  in  all  planning  is  essen- 
tial. At  least  three  different  levels  of  citizen  participa- 
tion can  be  recognized  in  transportation  planning.  First, 
citywide  participation  is  required  for  decisions  on 
citywide  problems,  policies,  and  facilities.  Almost  all 
major  improvements  have  citywide  implications  and 
should  be  subject  to  citywide,  perhaps  regional,  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  Members  of  community  groups  as 


well  as  advocacy  groups  representing  relevant  issues 
and  viewpoints  should  be  included.  Second,  most 
citywide  facilities  have  some  special  impact  on  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  city,  and  therefore  affect  the  resi- 
dents and  businesses  in  that  area.  Residents  should 
participate  actively  in  the  specific  design  of  these 
facilities,  even  though  some  of  the  basic  decisions  have 
been  made  on  a  citywide  basis.  Third,  some  improve- 
ments and  changes  have  only  very  localized  impacts 
and,  in  such  cases,  the  owners  and  residents  of  the 
affected  properties  should  be  directly  involved  in 
planning  decisions. 

POLICY  1.  2 

Give  priority  to  public  transit  and  other  alterna- 
tives to  the  private  automobile  as  the  means  of 
meeting  San  Francisco's  transportation  needs,  par- 
ticularly those  of  commuters. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  desirable  living  and 
business  environment  in  San  Francisco,  the  use  of  mass 
transit,  ridesharing,  walking  and  bicycling  must  as- 
sume a  high  priority  to  ensure  mobility  for  commuters 
and  residents  alike.  Mobility  is  ideally  provided  by  a 
well-connected,  multimodal  system,  but  where  a  choice 
must  be  made  to  either  provide  public  transit  or  accom- 
modate the  private  automobile,  public  transit  should 
receive  the  priority,  consistent  with  the  city's  Transit 
First  policy. 

POLICY  1.  3 

Increase  the  capacity  of  transit  during  the  off-peak 
hours. 

The  capacity  of  the  city's  transportation  sys-  - 
tem  can  be  used  more  efficiently  by  spreading  work  trip 
arrival  and  departure  times  over  a  longer  period.  This 
could  be  achieved  by  such  administrative  devices  as 
staggering  work  hours,  encouraging  shoppers  and  visi- 
tors not  to  travel  during  peak  hours,  altering  school 
hours,  and  implementing  differential  bridge  tolls.  For 
the  streets  and  highway  system,  this  could  mean  less 
congestion,  less  automobile  emissions  and  a  dimin- 
ished necessity  for  high  capacity  freeways.  However, 
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the  frequency  of  service  and  the  capacity  of  the  city  and 
regional  transit  systems  must  be  increased  in  these  off- 
peak  hours  if  transit  is  expected  to  be  a  primary  means 
of  travel  in  and  around  San  Francisco. 


POLICY  1.  4 

Coordinate  regional  and  local  transportation  sys- 
tems and  provide  for  interline  transit  transfers. 

Transportation  facilities  are  interdependent, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  an  efficient 
system  by  coordination  of  local  and  regional  efforts. 
The  regional  and  local  transit  systems  must  be  closely 
linked  to  provide  for  transfers.  Similarly,  regional 
highways  and  freeways  must  be  integrated  with  the 
local  street  system.  Costly  mistakes  and  service  redun- 
dancies can  be  avoided  by  advance  planning  and  agree- 
ment among  the  many  agencies  involved  in  transporta- 
tion planning  affecting  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
Area. 


All  transit  operators  should  provide  free  trans- 
fers between  routes  for  travel  within  the  city,  although 
fare  increments  are  justified  for  travel  outside  the  city. 
A  transfer  arrangement  should  be  made  among  BART, 
AC  Transit,  the  ferries  and  Muni  and  other  systems  to 
allow  for  trips  outside  the  region  at  a  reasonable  incre- 
mental cost.  To  further  enhance  coordination,  bicycles 
should  be  accommodated  on  all  regional  public  trans- 
portation systems. 


POLICY  1.  5 

Ensure  choices  among  modes  of  travel  and  accom- 
modate each  mode  when  and  where  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  have  various 
means  of  travel:  automobile,  bus,  streetcar,  walking, 
taxi,  cable  car,  ferry,  railroad,  BART  and  bicycling 
Flying  is  occasionally  used  as  a  means  of  intra-regional 
travel.  Each  mode  of  travel  has  special  advantages  or 
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disadvantages  for  certain  types  of  trips  and  for  certain 
origins  and  destinations.  The  least  costly  or  most 
convenient  means  to  satisfy  travel  demand  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  investment  in  the  context  of  compre- 
hensive planning:  cost  or  convenience  must  usually  be 
balanced  against  effects  on  the  environment  and  im- 
pact on  land  use  and  development  patterns. 

The  following  conditions  listed  under  each 
mode  choice  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  may  apply 
to  more  than  one  travel  mode,  especially  when  the 
modes  are  compatible  with  each  other: 

Mass  transit  should  be  given  priority  for  the 
following  kinds  of  trips  and/or  in  the  described  areas: 

•  For  work  trips  generally  within  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  other  densely  developed  parts  of  the 
region,  especially  to  all  major  employment  cen- 
ters. 

•  For  intercity  trips  between  core  areas  of  major 
cities  and  for  travel  to  core  areas  in  general. 

•  For  trips  occurring  generally  during  periods  of 
high  travel  demands. 

•  Where  demand  for  travel  between  any  two  or  more 
relatively  compact  or  densely  developed  areas  is 
high. 

•  In  areas  and  around  institutions  where  large  num- 
bers of  people  with  limited  means  or  low  automo- 
bile ownership  reside  or  arrive  at  a  destination. 

•  Where  travel  demand  exceeds  the  capacity  of  an 
area  to  absorb  more  vehicular  traffic  without  sub- 
stantial environmental  damage  or  where  further 
capacity  for  automobile  movement  or  storage  is 
very  costly. 

•  Where  required  or  useful  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment. 

•  For  trips  to  major  recreation  areas  and  to  sports, 
cultural  and  other  heavily  attended  events. 

•  For  trips  to  neighborhood  commercial  districts, 
especially  those  that  do  not  contain  many  automo- 
bile-oriented uses. 


Automobiles  should  be  accommodated  for 
making  the  following  kinds  of  trips  and/or  in  the  de- 
scribed areas: 

•  For  trips  occurring  when  and  where  transit  is  not 
well-suited  for  the  purpose,  such  as  shopping  for 
oversized  or  bulk  items  (as  an  alternative,  retail 
delivery  services  should  be  encouraged.) 

•  For  intra-regional  trips  outside  the  major  cities  and 
'  for  intercity  trips  between  non-core  areas  of  the 

major  cities. 

•  Where  business  travel  requires  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile for  short-term  and  intermittent  trips. 

•  On  streets  having  the  capacity  to  absorb  additional 
vehicular  traffic  as  an  alternative  to  freeway  con- 
struction without  substantial  environmental  dam- 
age or  conflict  with  land  uses. 

Walking  should  be  given  priority  for  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  trips  and/or  in  the  specified  areas: 

•  In  parks,  on  trails  and  in  other  recreational  areas, 
and  where  the  enjoyment  of  slow  movement  and 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  environment  would 
be  severely  compromised  by  automobile  traffic. 

•  For  work  trips  generally  within  San  Francisco, 
especially  the  downtown  area. 

•  Where  concentration  of  activity  is  high,  particu- 
larly where  streets  are  narrow  and  the  intervening 
distances  are  short,  that  more  convenient  access 
among  interrelated  activities  may  be  achieved  by 
walking  or  limited  distance  people-movers  than  by 
other  modes. 

•  In  areas  and  around  institutions  where  large  num- 
bers of  people  with  limited  means  or  low  automo- 
bile ownership  reside  or  zirrive  as  a  destination. 

•  Where  travel  demand  exceeds  the  capacity  of  an 
area  to  absorb  more  vehicular  traffic  without  sub- 
stantial environmental  damage  or  where  further 
capacity  for  automobile  movement  or  storage  is 
very  costly. 

•  In  neighborhood  commercial  districts,  and  where 
cultural  and  recreational  facilities  are  clustered. 
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•  Surrounding  transit  centers  and  along  transit  pref- 
erential streets,  where  the  facilitation  of  pedes- 
trian traffic  is  necessary  to  successful  and  safe 
transit  operation. 

Bicycling  should  be  given  priority  for  the 
following  kinds  of  trips  and/or  in  the  specified  areas: 

•  In  parks,  on  trails  and  in  other  recreational  areas, 
and  where  the  enjoyment  of  slow  movement  and 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  environment  would 
be  severely  compromised  by  automobile  traffic. 

•  For  work  trips  generally  within  San  Francisco, 
especially  the  downtown  area. 

•  Where  concentration  of  activity  is  high,  particu- 
larly where  streets  are  narrow  and  the  intervening 
distances  are  short,  that  more  convenient  access 
among  interrelated  activities  may  be  achieved  by 
bicycling. 

•  In  areas  and  around  institutions  where  large  num- 
bers of  people  with  limited  means  or  low  automo- 
bile ownership  reside  or  arrive  as  a  destination. 

•  Where  travel  demand  exceeds  the  capacity  of  an 
area  to  absorb  more  vehicular  traffic  without  sub- 
stantial environmental  damage  or  where  further 
capacity  for  automobile  movement  or  storage  is 
very  costly. 

Taxis,  water  taxis,  paratransit  services  and 
shuttles  should  be  accommodated  for  the  following 
kinds  of  trips  and/or  in  the  specified  areas: 

•  Where  there  are  concentrations  of  off-peak,  night- 
time commercial,  recreational  and  cultural  activ- 
ity, particularly  where  that  activity  attracts  a  large 
proportion  of  tourists  and  is  within  a  5-minute  taxi 
ride  from  Downtown. 

•  Shopping  trips  where  the  volume  of  purchased 
goods  would  make  the  use  of  public  transit  incon- 
venient or  difficult. 

•  In  residential  areas,  or  near  facilities  and  institu- 
tions where  the  facilitation  of  door-to-door  trips  is 
an  absolute  priority. 

•  Adjacent  to  regional  transit  connection  points. 


•  Where  the  mode,  such  as  a  water  taxi,  affords  a  trip 
of  special  scenic  quality. 

Freight  carriers  and  delivery  vehicles  should 
be  accommodated  for  making  the  following  kinds  of 
trips  and/or  in  the  described  areas: 

•  Where  there  are  concentrations  of  industrial  and 
manufacturing  facilities  that  depend  on  the  pro- 
cessing, delivery  and/or  shipment  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  and  freight. 

•  For  the  bulk  movement  of  refuse  and  other  materi- 
als which  would  become  a  nuisance  and  health 
hazard  if  stored  or  accumulated  on  site. 

•  For  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods  and  freight 
at  retail  and  commercial  establishments. 

•  At  the  transfer  points  where  bulk  equipment,  goods 
and  freight  exchange  modes  of  travel,  such  as 
where  land  and  water  freight  traffic  interface. 

•  Along  rail  or  truck  routes  specifically  needed  to 
accommodate  the  movement,  both  local  and  inter- 
regional, of  the  activities  described  above. 

•  In  areas  suited  for  the  storage  of  bulk  equipment, 
goods  and  freight. 

POLICY  1.  6 

Assure  expanded  mobility  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Expansion  of  opportunities  for  the  poor  and 
the  underemployed  for  work,  education  and  recreation 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  adequacy  of  the  trans- 
portation system  in  serving  their  needs  and  on  the  cost 
of  travel  to  them.  The  transportation  system  should  be 
used  in  part  as  a  tool  for  improving  the  situation  of  less 
advantaged  residents  by  providing  inexpensive  and 
convenient  service  to  areas  of  growing  employment,  as 
well  as  to  educational  institutions,  medical  services 
and  recreation  facilities. 

POLICY  1.  7 

Develop  a  flexible  flnancing  system  for  transporta- 
tion in  which  funds  may  be  allocated  according  to 
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priorities  and  established  policies  without  unnec- 
essary restriction. 

Flexibility  in  allocating  funds  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  a  multi-modal 
transportation  system  that  is  responsive  to  changing 
travel  demands.  Taxes  and  funds  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a  specific  mode  or  type  of  improvement  for 
long  periods  of  time,  as  long  as  the  re-allocations  are 
consistent  with  the  long-term  goal  of  improving  trans- 
portation. Financing  should  be  available  to  all  agen- 
cies that  are  concerned  with  transportation. 

POLICY  1.  8 

Develop  a  multi-modal  emergency  transportation 
plan  for  the  city  and  encourage  the  development  of 
complementary  plans  in  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tor, to  provide  for  movement  to  and  from  emer- 
gency and  health  facilities  from  all  areas  of  the 
city,  and  to  and  from  the  city  and  other  Bay  Area 
communities. 

A  system  accommodating  automobiles,  sur- 
face transit,  ferries  and  other  water  traffic,  emergency 
aircraft,  bicyclists  and  pedestrians,  should  be  identi- 
fied to  ensure  mobility  and  evacuation  in  face  of  a 
comprehensive  variety  of  natural  and  man-made  catas- 
trophes. The  extent  of  multi-modalism  should  reflect 
the  possible  scarcity  of  energy  and  fuel,  and  the  poten- 
tial disruption  to  existing  infrastructure  and  rights-of- 
way. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

USE  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  AS  A 
MEANS  FOR  GUIDING  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPROVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT. 

The  use  of  a  transportation  system  to  guide  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  city  and  the 
region  is  the  necessary  counterpart  to  its  function  in 
providing  mobility  for  residents.  The  transportation 
system  should  be  used  to  ensure  more  than  the  mobility 
of  the  people  andgoodsit  serves,  itmustalso  ensure  the 
preservation  or  creation  of  desired  activities  and  facili- 
ties for  all  sectors  of  the  city's  population  and  economy. 


The  modes  of  transportation  used,  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion of  routes  and  design  of  the  system,  have  a  large 
influence  on  development  patterns  and  the  quality  of 
the  overall  environment.  Conversely,  the  use  of  land 
should  support  the  function  of  the  adjacent  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Decisions  concerning  the  location  of 
large  retail  and  employment  centers,  high-density  hous- 
ing and  other  projects  that  generate  high  volumes  of 
traffic  and  transit  ridership,  should  consider  the  im- 
pacts on  the  local  and  regional  transportation  system. 
This  relationship  between  transportation  and  land  use 
must  be  recognized  in  order  to  facilitate  desirable 
change  and  to  preserve  what  is  good. 

POLICY  2. 1 

Use  rapid  transit  and  other  transportation  improve- 
ments in  the  city  and  region  as  the  catalyst  for 
desirable  development,  and  coordinate  new  facili- 
ties with  public  and  private  development. 

The  development  of  an  extensive  network  of 
rapid  rail  transit  linking  the  major  centers  of  the  region 
is  required  if  a  regional,  city-centered  plan  is  to  be 
achieved.  Care  must  be  taken  to  locate  transit  routes 
and  development  so  that  the  transit  system  itself  will 
encourage  more  intensive  growth  in  both  newly-planned 
and  existing  communities.  Highways  should  also  be 
located  and  designed  to  avoid  encouraging  scattered, 
unplanned  patterns  of  growth  that  are  not  accessible  by 
transit.  Public  and  private  improvements  and  develop- 
ments should  be  coordinated  with  transportation 
projects  in  advance  to  ensure  that  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  opportunities  afforded.  Development  should  be 
regulated,  however,  so  that  it  will  be  compatible  with 
the  policies  of  the  Master  Plan. 

POLICY  2.  2 

Reduce  pollution,  noise  and  energy  consumption. 

Bicycling  and  walking,  the  quietest,  cleanest 
and  most  energy-efficient  forms  of  transportation, 
should  be  promoted  whenever  possible.  Gasoline-  and 
diesel-powered  automobiles  and  buses  pollute  the  air, 
generate  substantial  noise  and  consume  fossil  fuel,  in 
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comparison  with  electric  vehicles.  The  city  has  long 
been  committed  to  transit  powered  by  electricity,  and 
this  commitment  has  maintained  a  high  level  of  envi- 
ronmental quality.  Future  city  programming  should 
work  toward  noise  abatement  ordinances  and  other 
noise  control  actions,  both  by  administrative  and  op- 
erational means.  For  instance,  where  it  is  not  feasible 
to  use  the  existing  electric  transit  vehicles,  diesel  buses 
should  be  replaced  by  quieter  and  less  polluting  transit 
vehicles.  Another  example  is  the  placement  of  stop 
signs  in  relation  to  topography  to  avoid  substantial 
noise  caused  by  acceleration  and  deceleration. 

POLICY  2.  3 

Design  and  locate  facilities  to  preserve  the  historic 
city  fabric  and  the  natural  landscape,  and  to  pro- 
tect views. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  street  and 
transit  improvements  are  made  to  enhance  the  beauty 
and  delicate  fabric  of  the  city  and  to  protect  views  of 
the  city,  the  bay,  the  ocean  and  the  hills. 

POLICY  2.  4 

Organize  the  transportation  system  to  reinforce 
community  identity,  improve  linkages  among  in- 
terrelated activities  and  provide  focus  for  commu- 
nity activities. 

The  manner  in  which  the  transportation  sys- 
tem is  organized  may  contribute  to  or  undermine  social 
and  environmental  stability.  Through  traffic  routes 
should  not  split  neighborhoods  or  pose  insurmountable 
barriers  to  movement  among  them.  Street  design  and 
location  of  automobile  and  bicycle  parking  should 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  pedestrian-oriented 
neighborhood  centers  where  residents  may  congre- 
gate. Major  transit  and  bicycle  routes  and  specific 
transit  feeder  systems  should  be  located  to  provide 
good  access  to  and  from  neighborhood  centers  for 
nearby  residents.  Freight  routes  should  have  conve- 
nient access  to  industrial  areas  and  to  regional  highway 
and  rail  systems,  and  should  be  designated  to  avoid 


conflicts  with  other  types  of  traffic  —  pedestrian,  bi- 
cycle, commuter  —  in  the  interest  of  safety  and  livabil- 
ity. 

POLICY  2.  5 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit,  carpools, 
vanpools,  walking  and  bicycling  and  reduce  the 
need  for  new  or  expanded  automobile  and  automo- 
bile parking  facilities. 

Actions  which  make  transit  more  convenient, 
economical  and  reliable  should  continue  to  be  a  high 
priority  in  San  Francisco.  For  those  work  trips  which 
cannot  conveniently  be  made  by  transit  or  bicycle, 
carpooling  provides  efficient  use  of  private  vehicles 
and  should  be  encouraged.  Bicycling  and  walking 
should  also  be  considered  as  important  and  appropriate 
modes  of  commuting.  Transit  fare  subsidies,  cash-out 
parking  programs  where  parking  is  subsidized,  transit 
fare  discounts  in  place  of  parking  validations  and  the 
provision  of  secure  bicycle  parking  and  shower  facili- 
ties encourage  the  use  of  alternatives  to  the  private 
automobile. 

POLICY  2.  6 

In  conversion  and  re-use  of  inactive  military  bases, 
provide  for  a  balanced,  multi-modal  transporta- 
tion system  that  is  consistent  with  and  complemen- 
tary to  the  planned  land  use  and  the  local  and 
regional  transportation  system. 

The  new  land  uses  planned  for  inactive  mili- 
tary bases  must  be  examined  to  ensure  that  the  trans- 
portation demands  will  be  met.  These  demands  must 
be  considered  on  a  local,  city  wide  and  regional  scale  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  proposed  development 
and  land  uses.  Any  modifications  to  the  existing 
transportation  system  serving  the  area  should  reflect 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  this  Element  and  other 
elements  of  the  Master  Plan. 
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REGIONAL 
OBJECTIVE  3 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  A  REGIONAL  DESTINATION 
WITHOUT  INDUCING  A  GREATER  VOLUME 
OF  THROUGH  AUTOMOBILE  TRAFFIC. 

POLICY  3.  1 

The  existing  capacity  of  the  bridges,  highways  and 
freeways  entering  the  city  should  not  be  increased 
for  single-occupant  vehicles,  and  should  be  reduced 
where  possible. 

Much  of  the  existing  street  infrastructure  and 
parking  facilities  within  San  Francisco  are  at  capacity 
and  cannot  accommodate  significant  increases  in  auto- 
mobile traffic.  Managing  the  future  transportation 
demand  requires  a  balancing  of  travel  modes,  includ- 
ing a  greater  emphasis  on  public  transit,  ride-sharing, 
and  other  alternatives  to  single-occupancy  vehicles. 
Congestion  pricing  on  key  freeways  and  bridges  should 
be  implemented  to  help  achieve  this  end. 

POLICY  3.  2 

New  elevated  and  surface  freeways  should  bypass 
or  terminate  outside  San  Francisco,  rather  than 
pass  through  the  city. 


The  space  requirements,  the  questionable  seis- 
mic soundness  and  the  physically  divisive  effects  of 
such  freeway  structures  create  significant  problems  in 
the  city.  Connections  to  any  such  freeway  structures 
that  are  built  outside  the  city  should  be  made  with  at- 
grade  arterials  that  are  better  integrated  within  the 
existing  urban  street  system. 

POLICY  3.  3 

Develop  and  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  arteri- 
als and  thoroughfares  to  distribute  trafflc  from 
regional  freeways  within  and  through  San 
Francisco's  street  grid  in  conjunction  with  the  Bay 
Region's  nine-county  Metropolitan  Transportation 
System  (MTS). 

Unlike  many  of  the  Bay  Area's  newer  arterials, 
many  of  San  Francisco's  streets  designated  for  this 
function  were  originally  designed  as  residential  streets. 
Measures  to  calm  traffic  may  be  needed  on  some  of 
these  streets  where  traffic  from  the  freeways  travels  at 
speeds  that  are  dangerous  and  unsuited  to  the  streets' 
residential  function.  Landscaping  sidewalks  and  me- 
dian strips,  using  sound-insulation  materials  on  adja- 
cent buildings  and  other  buffering  measures  should  be 
taken  along  these  streets  to  mitigate  the  negative  im- 
pacts of  traffic. 

POLICY  3.  4 

Promote  1-880, 1-80  (East  Bay),  101  (North  of  San 
Rafael),  1-580, 1-680  and  1-5  as  the  principal  free- 
ways for  through  automobile  traffic  and  freight 
truck  trafHc  in  the  Bay  Area  and  the  state. 

A  few  regional  freeway  segments  in  the  city, 
such  as  101/280  to  the  Bay  Bridge  and  101  across  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  are  necessary  connections  to  the 
regional  and  state  freeway  system  for  residents  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
However,  these  segments  are  often  at  capacity  and 
cannot  accommodate  through  traffic  from  a  wider  re- 
gion as  efficiently  as  the  larger  suburban  freeway 
network. 
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OBJECTIVE  4 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  THE  HUB  OF  A  REGIONAL, 
CITY-CENTERED  TRANSIT  SYSTEM. 

POLICY  4.  1 

Rapid  transit  lines  from  all  outlying  corridors 
should  lead  to  stations  and  terminals  that  are  adja- 
cent or  connected  to  each  other  in  downtown  San 
Francisco. 

No  other  city  in  the  Bay  Area  is  served  with 
such  a  comprehensive,  region-wide  transit  system. 
Transit  riders  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  region  to 
the  other  often  must  make  transfers  in  San  Francisco, 
and  would  benefit  from  having  transit  terminals  and 
stations  located  close  together.  Whenever  possible,  a 
regional  transit  corridor  should  continue  through  rather 
than  terminate  within  downtown  San  Francisco  in  or- 
der to  speed  through  trips  and  minimize  the  space 
needs  for  turnback  and  layover  facilities  in  the  down- 
town area. 


POLICY  4.  2 

Increase  transit  ridership  capacity  in  all  congested 
regional  corridors. 

Making  transit  an  attractive  alternative  to  the 
automobile  is  difficult  in  suburbs  that  were  developed 
primarily  for  automobile  access.  Increasing  the  fre- 


quency and  capacity  of  regional  transit  service  makes 
transit  more  convenient,  and  is  more  cost-effective 
when  automobile  congestion  provides  its  own  incen- 
tive for  riding  public  transit. 

POLICY  4.  3 

Where  significant  transit  service  is  provided, 
bridges  and  freeways  should  have  priority  transit 
treatment,  such  as  exclusive  transit  lanes. 

Allowing  transit  to  operate  more  freely  in 
traffic,  especially  on  freeways  and  bridges  that  are 
subject  to  traffic  congestion,  helps  make  them  a  more 
visible  and  desirable  alternative  to  the  automobile. 

POLICY  4.  4 

Integrate  future  rail  transit  extensions  to,  from, 
and  within  the  city  as  technology  permits  so  that 
they  are  compatible  with  and  immediately  acces- 
sible to  existing  BART,  CalTrain  or  Muni  rail  lines. 

Integration  includes  the  physical  transit  facili- 
ties as  well  as  the  fare  structure.  Since  a  forced  transfer 
from  one  transit  system  to  another  can  be  a  significant 
deterrent  to  using  transit,  the  greatest  efforts  should  be 
made  to  make  the  transfer  as  convenient  and  uncompli- 
cated as  possible. 

POLICY  4.  5 

Provide  convenient  transit  service  that  connects 
the  regional  transit  network  to  major  employment 
centers  outside  the  downtown  area. 

Many  people  from  outside  San  Francisco  com- 
mute to  places  of  work  in  San  Francisco  away  from 
downtown.  In  addition,  many  San  Franciscans  com- 
mute to  places  of  employment  outside  downtown  or 
outside  the  city.  While  many  take  transit  and  rely  on 
connections  between  local  and  regional  transit,  many 
drive  and  contribute  to  peak-hour  traffic  congestion. 
Improving  the  frequency,  capacity  and  operating  speed 
of  local  transit  service  from  regional  transit  connec- 
tions to  large  employment  centers  outside  downtown 
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will  help  make  transit  an  attractive  alternative  to  driv- 
ing. Locating  these  large  employment  centers  adjacent 
to  high-capacity  transit  service  is  equally  as  important. 

POLICY  4.  6 

Facilitate  transfers  between  different  transit  modes 
and  services  by  establishing  simplifled  and  coordi- 
nated fares  and  schedules,  and  by  employing  de- 
sign and  technology  features  to  make  transferring 
more  convenient. 

Examples  include  providing  links  between 
transit  platforms  so  that  connections  can  be  made 
directly,  with  a  minimum  of  walking  and  entry/exit  of 
fare  areas.  Monitors  that  announce  arrivals,  departures 
and  the  progress  of  transit  vehicles  and  orientation 
maps  should  be  installed  to  ease  the  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  of  waiting  passengers. 

POLICY  4.  7 

Locate  outlying  rapid  transit  stations  close  to  the 
commercial  and  high-density  residential  districts 
and  employment  centers  of  each  community. 

Many  outlying  rapid  transit  stations  are  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  freeways  and  surrounded  by  large 
surface  parking  lots.  This  pattern  of  development 
discourages  transit  use  for  those  who  live  in  the  central 
cities  and  come  to  the  suburban  areas  to  work,  shop  or 
visit.  Locating  outlying  stations  within  easy  walking 
distance  to  the  central  core  of  outlying  towns  makes 


transit  a  more  viable  means  of  arrival  for  more  people, 
reinforces  the  traditional  commercial  town  centers  and, 
by  being  located  in  higher-density  neighborhoods,  also 
promotes  commuting  by  transit  to  other  communities 
for  suburban  residents.  Consolidating  surface  parking 
into  parking  garages  with  other  mixed-uses,  accommo- 
dates automobile  drivers  who  transfer  to  rapid  transit 
while  allowing  more  efficient  and  pedestrian-acces- 
sible use  of  land  around  the  station, 

POLICY  4.  8 

Expand  and  coordinate  the  use  of  ferries,  water 
taxis  and  other  forms  of  water-based  transporta- 
tion with  each  other  and  with  landside  transporta- 
tion in  waterfront  communities  in  San  Francisco 
and  across  the  bay,  using  San  Francisco's  Ferry 
Building  as  the  main  transfer  point. 

Water  transit  schedules  and  fares  should  be 
coordinated  to  accommodate  riders  making  both  local 
and  regional  trips.  Water  transit  service  should  be 
coordinated  with  landside  transit  operators  as  well. 
The  creation  of  a  regional  ferry  consortium  would 
provide  a  forum  for  ferry  operators  to  share  informa- 
tion, facilities  and  resources  and  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning. 
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OBJECTIVE  5 

SUPPORT  AND  ENHANCE  THE  ROLE  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AS  A  MAJOR  DESTINATION  AND 
DEPARTURE  POINT  FOR  TRAVELERS  MAKING 
INTERSTATE,  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
TRIPS. 

POLICY  5.  1 

Support  and  accommodate  the  expansion  of  San 
Francisco  International  Airport,  while  balancing 
this  expansion  with  the  protection  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  communities  that  surround  the  Airport. 

San  Francisco  International  Airport  is  one  of 
the  world's  busiest  airports  and  is  of  importance  to  a 
region  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Bay 
Area.  Expansion  is  necessary  for  the  airport  and  the 
Bay  Area  to  maintain  its  viability  and  function  in  the 
growing  Pacific  Rim.  Recognizing  and  balancing  the 
airport's  regional  significance,  the  livability  of  adja- 
cent communities  and  the  economic  forces  driving 
airport  expansion,  a  reduction  of  expansion  impacts  on 
the  communities,  such  as  the  improvement  of  public 
transportation  services,  should  be  encouraged. 

POLICY  5.  2 

Develop  direct  transit  connections  from  downtown 
to  the  Airport  that  will  maximize  convenience  and 
minimize  confusion  for  airport  patrons. 

The  Airport  is  the  port  of  entry  for  most 
tourists  and  businesspeople.  Visitors  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  region  and  who  have  little  free  time 
seek  convenience,  simplicity  and  directness  in  making 
the  trip  from  the  airport  to  Downtown.  Walking  dis- 
tances, transfers  and  waiting  time  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  for  airport  patrons,  who  are  often  fatigued 
from  traveling  and  burdened  with  luggage. 

POLICY  5.  3 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  high-speed  water 
transit  system  from  the  Airport  to  the  Ferry  Build- 


ing and  to  Oakland  Airport  to  improve  the  efH- 
ciency  and  flexibility  of  the  Airport's  role  in  ac- 
commodating large  numbers  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational air  passengers. 

Linking  the  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  air- 
ports with  a  rapid  shuttle  system  will  enable  travelers 
to  use  the  two  airports  as  virtually  a  single  facility  and 
allow  each  more  opportunity  to  specialize  in  distinct 
travel  markets,  such  as  intrastate,  domestic  and  inter- 
national flights.  A  link  to  the  Ferry  Building  would 
provide  travelers  with  direct  access  to  a  broad  network 
of  transit  options  throughout  the  region. 

POLICY  5.  4 

Encourage  the  use  of  public  transportation  and 
improve  its  services  between  the  airport  and  all 
Bay  Area  communities,  for  airport  employees  as 
well  as  air  passengers. 

With  the  expansion  of  new  airport  facilities 
comes  job  growth  and  increased  air  passenger  traffic. 
To  minimize  additional  pollution  and  congestion  in  the 
airport  vicinity,  extensive  programs  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  private  automobile  for  airport  trips  should  be 
implemented  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
airport  facilities. 

POLICY  5.  5 

Develop  high-speed  rail  that  links  downtown  San 
Francisco  to  major  interstate  and  national  passen- 
ger rail  corridors  as  the  principle  alternative  to 
interstate  air  travel,  and  as  the  primary  means  to 
relieve  air  traffic  congestion 

The  station  should  be  integrated  with  the  tran- 
sit network  of  the  city  and  region. 

POLICY  5.  6 

Secure  a  berth  for  cruise  ships  in  an  attractive 
location,  well-served  by  public  transportation,  to 
enhance  San  Francisco  as  a  recreational  port  des- 
tination. 
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OBJECTIVE  6 

DEVELOP  REGIONAL,  MULTI-MODAL 
FACILITIES  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT  MOVE- 
MENT OF  FREIGHT  AND  GOODS 

POLICY  6.  1 

Designate  expeditious  routes  for  freight  trucks  be- 
tween industrial  and  commercial  areas  and  the 
regional  and  state  freeway  system  to  minimize  con- 
flicts with  automobile  trafHc  and  incompatibility 
with  other  land  uses. 

POLICY  6.  2 

Upgrade  and  modernize  port  facilities  and  landside 
operations  and  support  transportation  systems,  re- 
sponding to  new  technologies,  to  enhance  the  com- 
mercial signiflcance  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
and  other  Bay  Area  ports  as  a  unifled  region  com- 
peting with  other  ports  on  the  West  Coast. 


POLICY  6.  3 

Encourage  the  use  of  water  transportation,  such  as 
freight  ferries  and  shuttles,  to  facilitate  the  region- 
wide  movement  of  goods  and  cargo. 


Freight  ferries,  which  are  used  to  move  freight 
across  water  between  railheads  and  other  waterfront 
intermodal  freight  facilities,  help  bridge  gaps  in  the 
region-wide  freight  movement  network.  Other  forms 
of  water  transportation,  such  as  passenger  ferries,  may 
also  be  used  to  shuttle  goods  across  the  bay. 

POLICY  6.  4 

Identify  new  freight  rail  corridors  and  enhance 
existing  ones  to  improve  and  shorten  links  between 
key  freight  distribution  points  in  the  city  and  the 
main  interstate  railroads  and  to  minimize  conflicts 
with  pedestrian,  street  and  passenger  rail  traffic. 

The  Dumbarton  Bridge  provides  a  shorter, 
more  direct  rail  link  to  the  East  Bay  than  a  route 
through  the  South  Bay,  and  should  maintain  a  freight 
rail  function.  Accommodating  multiple  rail  servers  in 
the  city,  particularly  to  the  waterfront,  offers  more 
opportunities  and  better  access  for  the  movement  of 
freight. 

POLICY  6.  5 

Develop  the  facilities  and  accessory  transportation 
systems  serving  the  Airport  to  accommodate  its 
growing  role  as  a  freight  distribution  center. 

Facilitating  intermodal  transfers  to  air  travel 
includes  the  development  of  such  support  services  as 
expanded  small  package  and  container  handling  facili- 
ties for  landside  and  ferry  services,  and  the  reduction  of 
congestion  on  freight  traffic  routes  serving  the  airport. 

OBJECTIVE  7 

DEVELOP  A  PARKING  STRATEGY  THAT  EN- 
COURAGES SHORT-TERM  PARKING  AT 
THE  PERIPHERY  OF  DOWNTOWN  AND 
LONG-TERM  INTERCEPT  PARKING  AT  THE 
PERIPHERY  OF  THE  URBANIZED  BAY  AREA 
TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  LONG-DISTANCE 
COMMUTERS  TRAVELING  BY  AUTOMOBILE  TO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OR  NEARBY  DESTINATIONS. 
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POLICY  7.  1 

Reserve  a  majority  of  the  off-street  parking  spaces 
at  the  periphery  of  downtown  for  short  term  park- 
ing. 

POLICY  7.  2 

Outlying  transit  terminals  and  adjacent  commuter 
parking  facilities  of  the  regional  transit  systems 
leading  to  San  Francisco  should  be  well-marked 
and  easily  accessible  from  regional  highways. 

POLICY  7.  3 

Maintain  a  supply  of  parking  commensurate  with 
demand  at  outlying  intercept  parking  facilities  that 
have  good  connections  to  transit  and  ride-sharing 
opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  REGIONAL  PE- 
DESTRIAN AND  HIKING  ACCESS  TO  THE 
COAST,  THE  BAY  AND  RIDGE  TRAILS. 

POLICY  8.  1 

Ensure  that  the  Coast  Trail,  the  Bay  Trail  and  the 
Ridge  TraU  remain  uninterrupted  and  unobstructed 
where  they  pass  through  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  8.  2 

Clearly  identify  the  Citywide  Pedestrian  Network 
where  it  intersects  with  the  Coast,  Bay  and  Ridge 
Trails. 


OBJECTIVE  9 

IMPROVE  BICYCLE  ACCESS  TO  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO FROM  ALL  OUTLYING  CORRIDORS. 

POLICY  9. 1 

Allow  bicycles  on  regional  transit  vehicles  such  as 
trains  and  ferries  whenever  practical. 


POLICY  9.  2 


Where  bicycles  are  prohibited  on  roadway  seg- 
ments, provide  parallel  routes  accessible  to  bicycles 
or  shuttle  services  that  transport  bicycles. 
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CONGESTION  MANAGEMENT 

With  the  increase  in  complex  commuting  pat- 
terns created  by  decentralization  and  reverse  commut- 
ing in  the  Bay  Area,  such  problems  as  traffic  conges- 
tion and  deteriorating  air  quality  have  become  more 
severe.  State  legislation  requires  that  each  urban  county 
develop  a  Congestion  Management  Program  to  address 
these  problems.  Under  the  Program,  all  incorporated 
jurisdictions  within  each  county  are  required  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  Trip  Reduction  Ordinance, 
which  calls  for  employers  to  implement  measures  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  total  number  of  private  automo- 
biles. San  Francisco  recognizes  that  one  effective  way 
to  reduce  the  number  of  single-occupancy  vehicle  trips 
is  through  a  cooperative  effort  between  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  both  large  and  medium-size  employers.  In 
addition,  the  city  recognizes  that  transportation  in- 
volves the  movement  of  people,  rather  than  vehicles 
only.  Methods  of  measuring  the  performance  of  the 
city's  transportation  system  should  reflect  this  con- 
cept. 

The  Transit  First  policy,  adopted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1973,  anticipated 
state  and  regional  strategies  to  mitigate  the  problems  of 
traffic  congestion.  In  addition,  three  other  transporta- 
tion planning  strategies  are  applied  to  identify  and 
avoid  potential  transportation  deficiencies: 

•  Transportation  Demand  Management  (TDM)  -  a 
coherent  set  of  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem by  managing  the  demand  for  transportation 
facilities  and  services; 

•  Transportation  Systems  Management  (TSM)  -  the 
application  of  construction,  operational  and  insti- 
tutional actions  to  make  the  most  productive  and 
cost-effective  use  of  existing  facilities  and  ser- 
vices; and 

•  Parking  Management  -  a  set  of  measures  designed 
to  discourage  the  use  of  single  occupant  vehicles; 
parking  availability  is  closely  tied  to  pricing  con- 
trols and  preferential  treatment  of  rideshare  ve- 
hicles. 


TRANSPORTATION  PERFORMANCE 
MEASURES 

In  order  to  address  deficiencies  in  the  trans- 
portation system,  which  includes  transit  systems,  streets, 
sidewalks  and  parking  and  loading  facilities,  decision 
makers  rely  on  certain  measurements  of  the  system's 
performance.  Traditionally,  transportation  performance 
was  measured  by  the  level  of  service  at  street  intersec- 
tions or  the  number  of  miles  travelled  per  vehicle  — 
measures  that  dealt  primarily  with  motor  vehicles. 
However,  these  methods  of  measurement  are  not  well- 
suited  for  measuring  the  performance  of  alternative 
modes  of  transportation  to  the  automobile,  such  as 
transit,  walking  or  bicycling.  In  San  Francisco,  these 
alternative  modes  are  not  only  desirable,  they  are  the 
primary  means  of  transportation  for  many  types  of 
trips. 

OBJECTIVE  10 

DEVELOP  AND  EMPLOY  METHODS  OF  MEA- 
SURING THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  CITY'S 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  THAT  RESPOND 
TO  ITS  MULTI-MODAL  NATURE. 

POLICY  10.1 

Assess  the  performance  of  the  city's  transporta- 
tion system  by  measuring  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  rather  than  merely  the  movement  of 
vehicles. 

There  are  a  variety  of  indexes  that  measure  the 
comprehensive  variety  of  travel  modes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco better  than  Level  Of  Service  or  Vehicle-Miles  of 
Travel,  including  Modal  Split,  Person  Throughput, 
Accessibility  (proximity  of  people  to  activities). 

POLICY  10.  2 

Employ  performance  measures  that  address  the 
problems  of  transportation  deflciencies. 
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Congestion  in  itself  is  better  perceived  as  a 
problem  when  the  specific  results  are  considered,  such 
as  hours  of  delay  and  the  volume  of  air  pollution 
emissions. 

POLICY  10.  3 

Employ  methods  that  are  easily  measured,  under- 
standable, and  useful  both  for  determining  the  level 
of  deflciency  and  for  comparing  alternatives  with 
existing  forecasting  tools. 

As  such,  the  measurements  would  be  of  greater 
value  to  decision  makers,  engineers  and  concerned 
conmiunity  members. 

POLICY  10.  4 

Consider  the  transportation  system  performance 
measurements  in  all  decisions  for  projects  that  af- 
fect the  transportation  system. 

TRANSIT  FIRST  POLICY 

The  Transit  First  policy  is  aimed  at  restoring 
balance  to  a  transportation  system  long  dominated  by 
the  automobile,  and  improving  overall  mobility  for  all 
residents  and  visitors  when  reliance  chiefly  on  the 
automobile  would  result  in  severe  transportation  defi- 
ciencies. It  encourages  multi-modalism,  the  use  of 
transit  and  other  alternatives  to  the  single-occupant 
vehicle  as  modes  of  transportation,  and  gives  priority 
to  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  local  transit 
system  and  the  improvement  of  regional  transit  coordi- 
nation. 

OBJECTIVE  11 

ESTABLISH  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRI- 
MARY MODE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  AS  A  MEANS  THROUGH 
WHICH  TO  GUIDE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  IMPROVE  REGIONAL  MOBILITY  AND 
AIR  QUALITY. 


POLICY  11.  1 

Maintain  and  improve  the  Transit  Preferential 
Streets  program  to  make  transit  more  attractive 
and  viable  as  a  primary  means  of  travel. 

The  Transit  Preferential  Streets  program  in- 
cludes measures  to  improve  transit  vehicle  speeds  and 
to  minimize  the  restraints  of  traffic  on  transit  opera- 
tions. 

POLICY  11.  2 

Continue  to  favor  investment  in  transit  infrastruc- 
ture and  services  over  investment  in  highway  de- 
velopment and  other  facilities  that  accommodate 
the  automobile. 

Every  decision  to  direct  expenditures  toward 
improving  congestion  and  parking  conditions  should 
first  consider  the  improvement  of  transit  operations. 

POLICY  11.  3 

Encourage  development  that  efficiently  coordinates 
land  use  with  transit  service,  requiring  that  devel- 
opers address  transit  concerns  as  well  as  mitigate 
trafflc  problems. 

POLICY  11.  4 

Encourage  the  development  of  one  or  more  multi- 
service transportation  outlets  at  transit-accessible 
locations  for  the  sale  of  transit  fare  instruments 
and  the  provision  of  other  kinds  of  trip  informa- 
tion. 

Convenience  should  be  the  primary  factor  in 
locating  and  operating  the  multi-service  center.  Tran- 
sit patrons  should  be  able  to  use  the  center  without 
having  to  exit  or  enter  faregates,  and  transit  fare  instru- 
ments should  be  made  available  for  all  modes  of  tran- 
sit. 
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TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

The  purpose  of  Transportation  Demand  Man- 
agement (TDM)  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  private 
automobile  trips  and  to  bring  about  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  automobile  dependency  through  education,  as- 
sistance and  incentives.  TDM  strategies  are  most 
successful  where  they  are  integrated  with  land  use 
policies  and  where  the  private  and  public  sectors  both 
assist  individuals  in  managing  their  travel  needs.  The 
implementation  and  administration  of  these  programs 
should  be  streamlined  to  ensure  a  maximum  level  of 
coordination  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 


The  diagram  below  illustrates  the  ratio  of 
vehicles  to  employees  (VER)  at  workplaces  of  100  or 
more  employees.  The  low.er  the  ratio,  the  fewer  the 
number  of  vehicles  brought  to  the  workplace.  The 
VER  was  obtained  from  a  survey  of  two  general  areas 
of  San  Francisco:  greater  downtown  and  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Also  shown  are  the  VER  standards  set  by  the  Bay 
Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  (BAAQMD) 
for  San  Francisco.  In  comparison  with  the  standards 
set  for  the  city,  and  with  the  Bay  Area  as  a  whole,  San 
Francisco  has  been  successful  in  keeping  its  VER  low. 
The  TDM  policies  of  this  Element  are  intended  to 
maintain  and  further  San  Francisco's  accomplishments 
in  promoting  commuting  alternatives  to  the  private 
automobile.  Also,  TDM  programs  should  be  expanded 
from  primarily  downtown  to  large  employers  city  wide. 
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Vehicle/Employee  Ratio 

(Motor)  Vehicles  per  Employee  at  work  sites  in  downtown  (Superdistrict  1)  and  the 
remainder  of  San  Francisco.  The  average  VER  for  the  Bay  Area  as  a  region  in  1 992  was  .85.  The  lower 
the  ratio,  the  fewer  the  number  of  vehicles  brought  to  the  workplace.  As  both  areas  in  San  Francisco 
are  well  below  this  ratio,  and  below  the  standards  set  by  BAAQMD,  the  city  was  not  required  to  prepare 
a  trip  reduction  program  or  to  submit  employee  surveys  for  the  three-year  period  following  ~  unique 
among  Bay  Area  jurisdictions. 
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OBJECTIVE  12 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS,  WHICH 
WILL  SUPPORT  CONGESTION  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  AIR  QUALITY  OBJECTIVES, 
MAINTAIN  MOBILITY  AND  ENHANCE  BUSI- 
NESS VITALITY  AT  MINIMUM  COST. 

POLICY  12.  1 

Develop  and  implement  strategies  which  provide 
incentives  for  individuals  to  use  public  transit, 
ridesharing,  bicycling  and  walking  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, thereby  reducing  the  number  of  single 
occupant  auto  trips. 

Such  strategies  may  include  the  provision  of 
secure  bicycle  parking  and  shower  facilities  for  bicy- 
clists and  walkers,  subsidized  transit  passes,  and  "cash- 
out"  parking  programs  for  persons  who  do  not  drive  to 
facilities  where  automobile  parking  is  subsidized. 

POLICY  12.  2 

Build  on  successful  efforts  implemented  at  numer- 
ous private  sector  worksites,  such  as  the  downtown 
Transportation  Brokerage  Program  and  voluntary 
programs,  and  adapt  such  programs  for  applica- 
tion in  new  areas  as  appropriate. 

POLICY  12.  3 

Implement  private  and  public  sector  TDM  pro- 
grams which  support  each  other  and  explore  op- 
portunities for  private-public  responsibility  in  pro- 
gram implementation. 

POLICY  12.  4 

Encourage  private  and  public  sector  cooperation 
in  the  promotion  of  alternative  work  programs 
designed  to  reduce  congestion  and  the  number  of 
automobile  trips. 


Telecommuting  and  work-at-home  programs 
can  help  achieve  the  desired  traffic  reductions.  Flex- 
time  policies  must  include  coordination  with  the  provi- 
sion of  transit  services  to  assure  that  an  alternative 
work  schedule  does  not  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobile  trips. 

POLICY  12.  5 

Phase  program  implementation  in  a  manner  that  is 
most  cost  effective,  and  most  reasonable  in  terms 
of  the  availability  of  alternative  travel  modes  and 
types  of  trips  to  be  served. 

POLICY  12.  6 

Maximize  the  utilization  of  existing  sources  of  rev- 
enue targeted  or  available  for  program  implemen- 
tation and  monitoring  to  offset  additional  funding 
requirements. 

POLICY  12.  7 

Promote  coordination  between  providers  of  trans- 
portation management  services,  where  possible,  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  individual  programs. 

POLICY  12.  8 

Encourage  the  creation  of  Transportation  Man- 
agement Associations  where  specific  needs  are  iden- 
tified and  coordination  with  other  similar  associa- 
tions and  agencies  is  pursued. 

OBJECTIVE  13 

PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKET- 
ING STRATEGIES  THAT  ENCOURAGE  AND 
FACILITATE  THE  USE  OF  TRANSIT  AND 
OTHER  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  SINGLE-OC- 
CUPANT AUTOMOBILE  FOR  SHOPPING,  REC- 
REATION, CULTURAL  AND  OTHER  NON- 
WORK  TRIPS. 
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POLICY  13.  1 

Encourage  the  use  of  alternatives  to  the  automo- 
bile for  all  age  groups  in  the  advertisement  of  busi- 
ness, recreational  and  cultural  attractions  by 
identifying  their  proximity  to  transit  facilities  and 
significant  landmarks. 


© 


sources  to  achieve  transportation-related  goals,  and 
attempt  to  improve  efficiency  through  the  provision  of 
more  frequent  transit  service  or  the  enhancement  of 
transit  operating  conditions. 

OBJECTIVE  14 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  A  PLAN  FOR 
OPERATIONAL  CHANGES  AND  LAND  USE 
POLICIES  THAT  WILL  MAINTAIN  MOBILITY 
AND  SAFETY  DESPITE  A  RISE  IN  TRAVEL 
DEMAND  THAT  COULD  OTHERWISE  RESULT 
IN  SYSTEM  CAPACITY  DEFICIENCIES. 


POLICY  14. 1 

Reduce  road  congestion  on  arterials  through  the 
implementation  of  trafflc  control  strategies,  such 
as  signal-light  synchronization  and  turn  controls, 
that  improve  vehicular  flow  without  impeding 
movement  for  pedestrians  and  bicyclists. 


POLICY  13.  2 

Promote  the  identiflcation  of  core  fixed  guideway 
and  regional  transit  lines,  such  as  BART,  Muni 
Metro,  cable  car,  CalTrain  and  ferry  lines,  on  maps 
and  literature  designed  for  tourists  and  visitors. 

POLICY  13.  3 

Use  Transit  Centers  and  Visitor  Information  Cen- 
ters for  the  promotion  of  transit  services  and  the 
distribution  of  transit  service  information. 

TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT 

Transportation  Systems  Management  (TSM) 
alternatives  are  designed  to  address  current  transporta- 
tion system  needs  through  more  efficient  use  of  exist- 
ing transportation  facilities.  TSM  strategies  manage 
the  demand  and  optimize  the  supply  of  existing  re- 


POLICY  14.  2 

Ensure  that  traffic  signals  are  timed  and  phased  to 
emphasize  transit,  pedestrian,  and  bicycle  traffic 
as  part  of  a  balanced  multi-modal  transportation 
system. 

POLICY  14.  3 

Improve  transit  operation  by  implementing  strate- 
gies that  facilitate  and  prioritize  transit  vehicle 
movement  and  loading. 

POLICY  14.  4 

Reduce  congestion  by  encouraging  alternatives  to 
the  single  occupant  auto  through  the  reservation 
of  right-of-way  and  enhancement  of  other  facilities 
dedicated  to  multiple  modes  of  transportation. 
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POLICY  14.  5 

Encourage  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  for  City 
vehicles,  transit  vehicles  and  as  feasible,  any  other 
motor  vehicles  as  a  means  of  reducing  toxic  auto- 
mobile emissions  and  conserving  energy. 

POLICY  14.  6 

Reduce  peak  period  congestion  through  the  pro- 
motion of  flexible  work  schedules  at  worksites 
throughout  the  City. 

POLICY  14.  7 

Encourage  the  use  of  transit  and  other  alternatives 
modes  of  travel  to  the  private  automobile  through 
the  positioning  of  building  entrances  and  the  con- 
venient location  of  support  facilities  that  priori- 
tizes access  from  these  modes. 

OBJECTIVE  15 

ENCOURAGE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  AUTO- 
MOBILE AND  REDUCED  TRAFFIC  LEVELS  ON 
RESIDENTIAL  STREETS  THAT  SUFFER  FROM 
EXCESSIVE  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 
AND  FACILITIES. 

POLICY  15.  1 

Discourage  excessive  automobile  traffic  on  resi- 
dential streets  by  incorporating  trafHc-calming 
treatments. 

Such  treatments  may  include  signalization  and 
signage  changes  that  favor  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, widened  sidewalks,  landscape  strips,  bicycle  lanes 
or  transit  stops,  bicycle-and-transit  friendly  speed 
bumps,  or  reduced  traffic  speeds. 


POLICY  15.  2 

Consider  partial  closure  of  certain  residential 
streets  to  automobile  traffic  where  the  nature  and 
level  of  automobile  trafflc  impairs  livability  and 
safety,  provided  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  al- 
ternative routes  such  that  the  closure  will  not  cre- 
ate undue  congestion  on  parallel  streets. 

PARKING  MANAGEMENT 

Parking  management  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive employer-based  strategies  for  reducing  vehicle 
trips  and  increasing  employee  use  of  alternative  modes. 
In  San  Francisco,  employers  have  mitigated  conges- 
tion and  air  quality  and  benefitted  financially  by  imple- 
menting mandatory  and  voluntary  parking  manage- 
ment programs.  With  these  congestion  management 
policies,  the  downtown  parking  supply  is  adequate  to 
satisfy  demand  for  long-term  and  short-term  needs. 
Given  the  sheer  density  of  development,  any  increase 
in  parking  supply  within  the  downtown  will  lead  to 
further  traffic  congestion  and  the  negative  impacts 
associated  with  it. 

OBJECTIVE  16 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS 
THAT  WILL  EFFICIENTLY  MANAGE  THE 
SUPPLY  OF  PARKING  AT  EMPLOYMENT 
CENTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY  SO  AS 
TO  DISCOURAGE  SINGLE-OCCUPANT  RIDER- 
SHIP  AND  ENCOURAGE  RIDESHARING, 
TRANSIT  AND  OTHER  ALTERNATIVES  TO 
THE  SINGLE-OCCUPANT  AUTOMOBILE. 

POLICY  16. 1 

Reduce  parking  demand  through  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  information  that  encourages  the  use 
of  alternative  modes  of  transportation. 
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POLICY  16.  2 

Reduce  parking  demand  where  parking  is  subsi- 
dized by  employers  with  "cash-out"  programs  in 
which  the  equivalency  of  the  cost  of  subsidized 
parking  is  offered  to  those  employees  who  do  not 
use  the  parking  facilities. 

POLICY  16.  3 

Reduce  parking  demand  through  the  provision  of 
incentives  for  the  use  of  carpools  and  vanpools  at 
new  and  existing  parking  facilities  throughout  the 
City. 

POLICY  16.  4 

Manage  parking  demand  through  appropriate  pric- 
ing policies  including  the  use  of  premium  rates 
near  employment  centers  well-served  by  transit, 
walking  and  bicycling,  and  progressive  rate  struc- 
tures to  encourage  turnover  and  the  efficient  use 
of  parking. 

POLICY  16.  5 

Reduce  parking  demand  through  limiting  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  spaces  and  prioritizing  the  spaces 
for  short-term  and  ride-share  uses. 


OBJECTIVE  17 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PARKING  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAMS  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN 
THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  ALTERNATIVES  EN- 
COURAGING THE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  THE 
AREA'S  LIMITED  PARKING  SUPPLY  AND 
ABUNDANT  TRANSIT  SERVICES. 

POLICY  17.  1 

Discourage  the  provision  of  new  long-term  park- 
ing downtown  and  near  major  employment  cen- 
ters. 

POLICY  17.  2 

Encourage  collaboration  and  cooperation  between 
property  owners,  neighboring  uses  and  developers 
to  allow  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  existing  and 
new  parking  facilities. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  off-street  parking 
facilities  in  the  downtown  area  that  are  only  heavily 
used  during  conventional  working  hours.  Activities 
for  which  off-street  parking  is  desired  that  occur  after 
or  before  this  period  should  be  accommodated  through 
agreements  that  allow  a  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
facilities. 


POLICY  16.  6 

Encourage  alternatives  to  the  private  automobile 
by  locating  public  transit  access  and  ride-share 
vehicle  and  bicycle  parking  at  more  close-in  and 
convenient  locations  on-site,  and  by  locating  park- 
ing facilities  for  single-occupant  vehicles  more  re- 
motely. 
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VEHICLE  CIRCULATION 
OBJECTIVE  18 

ESTABLISH  A  STREET  HIERARCHY  SYSTEM 
IN  WHICH  THE  FUNCTION  AND  DESIGN  OF 
EACH  STREET  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
CHARACTER  AND  USE  OF  ADJACENT  LAND. 

There  should  be  a  hierarchical  system  of  streets 
functioning  in  accordance  with  the  planned  movement 
of  vehicles  and  the  management  of  congestion.  Street 
design,  capacity  and  treatment  should  be  a  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  streets  intended  use  in  satisfying  both 
present  and  prospective  travel  demand,  and  also  its 
non-traffic  purposes  such  as  open  space  and  pedestrian 
movement.  It  is  recognized  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  a  maximum  level  of  traffic  for 
which  street  capacity  will  be  provided,  implying  a 
tolerable  level  of  congestion  as  a  constraint,  if  other 
objectives  of  the  city  are  to  be  attained. 

Safety  and  livability  along  the  city  streets  are 
primary  concerns.  This  element  seeks  to  balance  the 
needs  for  vehicle  circulation  in  the  provision  for  through 
traffic  on  major  arterials  and  discouragement  of  it  on 
local  streets,  particularly  residential  streets.  The 
following  factors  determine  the  selection  of  major  and 
secondary  arterials: 

•  The  width  of  the  right-of-way  relative  to  traffic 
capacity  required; 

•  The  extent  of  transit  use  on  the  street; 

•  Land  uses  bordering  the  street; 

•  Safety  of  the  street  for  moderate-  and  high-speed 
traffic,  and  the  ability  to  "calm"  traffic  where 
appropriate; 

•  The  relation  of  the  street  to  the  definition  of  the 
neighborhood  by  its  residents; 

•  The  presence  or  absence  of  conflicts  caused  by 
driveways,  parking,  and  deliveries  to  commercial 
uses. 

Certain  streets,  such  as  Geary  Boulevard,  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  Columbus  Avenue  and  The  Embarcadero, 
are  important  to  more  than  one  mode  of  transportation. 


and  a  balance  of  transportation  systems  must  be  main- 
tained. Even  with  ample  right-of-way  width,  the  ability 
of  these  streets  to  be  all  things  to  all  users  is  inherently 
compromised.  Special  attention,  including  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  the  range  of  treatments  and  the  long- 
term  improvement  strategies,  should  be  given  to  achieve 
the  desired  balance  on  these  streets. 

POLICY  18. 1 

Wherever  feasible,  divert  through  automobile  and 
commercial  traffic  from  residential  neighborhoods 
onto  major  and  secondary  arterials,  and  limit  ma- 
jor arterials  to  nonresidential  streets  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Major  and  secondary  arterials  are  to  carry 
traffic  among  districts  in  the  city.  Local  streets  are 
intended  only  to  provide  access  to  and  from  homes  and 
other  uses  within  each  neighborhood.  However,  many 
residential  streets  function  as  major  or  secondary  arte- 
rials, and  because  there  are  no  other  alternatives,  the 
function  of  these  streets  is  needed  to  prevent  traffic 
from  spreading  onto  other  residential  streets.  In  such 
cases,  buffering  measures  such  as  landscaping  in  side- 
walks and  medians  should  be  taken  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  traffic. 

POLICY  18.  2 

Design  streets  for  a  level  of  traffic  that  serves,  but 
will  not  cause  a  detrimental  impact  on  adjacent 
land  uses. 

The  need  for  traffic  carriers  must  be  balanced 
against  the  adverse  effects  of  heavy  traffic  on  the  use  of 
adjacent  land  and  the  quality  of  the  environment.  The 
needs  of  residents  for  peace  and  quiet,  safety  from 
harm,  and  useful  open  space  must  be  given  consider- 
ation. Each  area  and  each  street  of  the  city  have 
different  characteristics  which  determine  the  level  of 
traffic  which  can  be  absorbed  without  serious  adverse 
impacts.  The  following  factors  should  be  the  basis  for 
a  judgment  on  the  acceptable  levels  of  traffic  on  a 
specific  street: 
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VEHICULAR  STREET  MAP 
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METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

(MTS):  Streets  and  Highways 
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TABLE  1:  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTS  IN  VEHICLE  CIRCULATION  PLAN 

Freeways 

Limited  access,  very  high  capacity  facilities;  primary  function  is  to  carry  intercity  traffic;  friey  may,  as  a  result  of  route 
location,  also  serve  the  secondary  function  of  providing  for  travel  between  distant  sections  in  the  city. 

Major  Arteriais 

Cross-town  thoroughfares  whose  primary  function  is  to  link  districts  within  the  city  and  to  distribute  traffic  from  and 
to  the  freeways;  these  are  routes  generally  of  citywide  significance;  of  varying  capacity  depending  on  the  travel 
demand  for  the  specific  direction  and  adjacent  fand  uses. 

Transit  Conflict  Streets 

Streets  with  a  primary  transit  function  which  are  not  classified  as  major  arteriais  but  experience  significant  conflicts 
with  automobile  traffic. 

Secondary  Arteriais 

Primarily  intra-district  routes  of  varying  capacity  serving  as  collectors  for  the  major  thoroughfares;  jn  some  cases 
supplemental  to  the  major  arterial  system. 

Recreational  Street 

Aspecial  category  of  street  whose  major  function  is  to  provide  for  slow  pleasure  drives  and  cyclist  and  pedestrian  use; 
more  highly  valued  for  recreational  use  than  for  traffic  movementi  ltie  orderof  priority  for  these  streets  should  be 
to  accommodate:  1)  pedestrians,  hiking  trails  or  wilderness  routes,  as  appropriate;  2}  cyclists;  3)  equestrians;  4) 
automobile  scenic  driving.  This  should  be  slow  and  consistent  with  the  topography  and  nature  of  the  area.  There 
should  be  adequate  parking  outside  of  natural  areas. 

Collector  Streets 

Relatively  low-capacity  streets  serving  local  distribution  functions  primarily  in  large,  low-density  areas,  connecting  to 
major  and  secondary  arteriais.  To  be  identified  in  area  plans,  ' 

Local  Streets 

All  other  streets  intended  for  access  to  abutting  residential  and  other  land  uses,  rather  than  for  through  traffic: 
generally  of  lowest  capacity. 

Congestion  ft/lanagement  (CMP)  Network 

The  network  of  freeways,  state  highways  and  major  artetfaJs  established  in  accordance  with  state  Congestion 
Management  legislation.  Transit  Conflict  Streets  are  included  in  this  network  as  well. 

Metropolitan  Transportation  System  (MTS)  Streets,  Highways  and  Freight  Network 

A  regional  network  for  San  Francisco  of  freeways,  major  and  secondary  arteriais,  transit  conflict  and  recreational 
streets  meeting  nine  criteria  developed  by  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  as  part  of  the  Regional 
Transportation  Plan.  The  criteria  identify  facilities  that  provide  relief  to  congested  corridors,  improve  connectivity, 
accommodate  travel  demand  and  serve  a  regional  transportation  function.  Due  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  criteria, 
the  MTS  street  and  highway  network  is  generally  consistent  with,  but  not  identical  to.  the  CMP  network. 

Relationship  Between  Function  and  Physical  Design 

No  rigid  design  standards  can  berestablished  on  the  basis  of  the  functional  categories  established  above,  although 
higher  capacities  will  generally  be  associated  with  freeways  and  major  arteriais.  Capacities  must  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  ievel  of  traffic  demand,  the  space  available  for  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  environment 
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TABLE  2:  DESIGN  GUIDELINES  FOR  STREETS 

Mafor  and  Secondary  Arterlats 

Where  residential  uses  abut  on  major  and  secondary  arteriais,  they  should  be  screened  visually  and  physically 
wherever  possible. 

A  consistent  pattern  of  trees  at  regular  intervals  should  be  used  to  identify  major  streets. 

Medians  should  be  landscaped  with  attention  given  not  to  diminish  the  safety  and  sightlines  of  traffic,  especially  at 
intersections. 

Extensive  buffers  should  be  used  to  separate  busy  arteriais  from  active  pedestrian  areas. 

Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  in  the  right-of-way  to  allow  safe  bicycle  movement  on  all  city  streets. 

The  brightness  {apparent  illumination)  of  street  lighting  should  be  greater  than  on  residential  streets  and  the  color 
or  hue  different  from  that  on  residentiail  streets. 

Destination  information  should  be  concentrated  on  major  streets  with  signs  used  to  route  traffic  on  the  major  streets 
system. 

Local  Residential  Streets 

Excessive  traffic  speeds  and  volumes  should  be  restricted  and  discouraged  by  every  means  possible, 

Where  possible,  vehicular  access  directly  to  and  from  local  streets  should  be  from  other  than  major  arteriais,  e.g., 
via  a  secondary  arterial  or  collector  street. 

When  alternate  access  is  possible,  residences  should  not  access  to  major  arteriais. 

Local  streets,  other  than  collectors,  should  be  primarily  for  access  to  residences  and  to  serve  for  emergency  vehicles; 
pedestrian-dominant  streets  with  the  maximum  feasible  amount  of  street  space  devoted  to  environmental  amenities 
desired  and  needed  by  the  residents. 

Residential  streets  should  be  well-lighted  without  being  excessively  bright. 

Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  in  the  right-of-way  to  allow  safe  bicycle  movement  on  all  city  streets. 
Intersections 

Street  width,  traffic  controls,  destination  and  route  information  and  illumination  should  be  maximized  at  the 
intersection  of  two  major  arteriais. 

Two  intersecting  residential  streets  should  have  minimal  roadway  width,  wide  sidewalks  and  no  change  in 
illumination  from  that  on  the  streets  themselves. 

Intersections  of  residential  streets  and  major  arteriais  that  are  not  transit  corridors  should  be  minimized;  where  they 
must  intersect,  cross  and  left-turn  movements  should  be  limited  by  curb  alignments  or  medians. 
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TABLE  3:  GUIDE  TO  THE  VEHICLE  CIRCULATION  PLAN 

NOTE:  This  section  refers  to  the  Vehicle  Circulation  Plan  map.  Except  where  indicated  no  increase  in  the  vehicular 
capacity  of  any  thoroughfare  is  intended. 

Bernal  Heights  Boulevard 

This  boulevard  should  function  as  a  recreational  street,  with  emphasis  on  pedestrian  and  bicycle  use  and  with 
minimal  auto  capacity. 

Central  Freeway 

Alternatives  to  retrofitting  the  portion  north  of  Mission  Street  should  address  and  resolve  the  urban  design,  street 
livability  (especially  Oak,  Felt  and  Laguna)  and  environmental  problems  created  by  the  existing  viaduct. 

Cross-Over  Drive 

There  should  be  no  connection  with  John  F,  Kennedy  Drive.  The  Drive  should  be  redesigned  to  minimize  its  intrusion 
in  the  Park,  with  a  capacity  similar  to  Park-Presidio  Boulevard,  and  should  be  carefully  aligned  to  avoid  tree  removal. 

Doyle  Drive 

This  road  should  be  improved  for  greater  safety  and  minimal  confUct  with  the  recreationai  and  scenic  values  of  the 
Presidio;  design  capacity  should  be  no  greater  than  three  lanes  in  each  direction  . 

The  Embarcadero 

The  roadway  between  Mission  Bay  and  North  Point  Streets  is  being  reconstructed  as  an  attractive  landscaped 
roadway  having  at  least  two  moving  lanes  in  each  direction,  an  exclusive  trarjsit  right-of-way,  bicycle  lanes  and 
separated  access  and  loading  areas  at  piers  in  maritime  use- 
Frederick  Street 

If  Kezar  Drive  rs  reconfigured,  this  street  would  no  longer  be  required  for  truck  traffic  and  should  be  changed  to  a  local 
street  function. 

Geary  Boulevard 

To  the  extent  possible  most  east-west  travel  in  the  Western  Addition  and  Inner  Richmond  should  be  channeled  onto 
this  street  to  divert  traffic  from  nearby  residential  streets.  Employing  TSM  measures  at  key  intersections  and 
improved  left-turn  connections  are  desirable. 

Gough  Street 

This  street  should  not  be  widened  or  made  unidirectional  north  of  Pine  Street. 
GreatHighway 

The  design  capacity  of  this  road  should  be  reduced  substantially  to  correspond  with  its  recreational  function; 
emphasis  to  be  on  slow  pleasure  traffic,  bicycles  and  safe  pedestrian  crossings. 

Guerrero  Street 

Although  Guerrero,  Valencia  and  South  Van  Ness  serve  as  major  and  secondary  arterials  at  the  present,  the 
improvement  of  transit  service  should  be  accompsuiied  by  steps  to  reduce  through  traffic  and  make  these  streets 
more  compatible  with  residential  uses. 


Continued  on  page  1.4.42 
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Harney  Way 

Proposed  to  serve  Candlestick  Park,  Hunter's  Point  and  new  freight,  commercial  and  recreational  development. 
Refer  to  South  Bayshore  and  Hunter's  Point  Naval  Shipyard  Conversion  Plan. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Drive 

Through,  non-park  automobile  traffic  on  this  recreational  drive  should  be  eliminated. 
Kezar  Drive 

This  road  should  be  reconfigured  to  restore  the  corner  of  the  park  to  full  recreational  use;  design  capacity  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  Fell  and  Oak  couple. 

Market  Street 

This  street  should  be  no  more  than  four  through  traffic  lanes  between  Octavia  and  Castro  Streets. 
Nineteenth  Avenue 

This  heavily  trafficked  street  should  be  landscaped  as  a  parkway  with  the  same  capacity.  Simultaneous  measures 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  low  levels  of  through  traffic  on  paraifel  streets. 

OShaughnessy  Boulevard 

Functionally,  this  route  must  provide  for  crosstown  movements;  in  design,  it  should  remain  a  scenic- recreational 
drive,  not  intended  for  heavy  traffic. 

Pine  Street-Bush  Street 

As  transit  service  in  the  corridor  is  improved,  priority  should  be  given  to  calming  traffic  and  landscaping  along  these 
residential  streets  west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Valencia  Street 

This  street  should  act  as  a  neighborhood  collector  street  as  well  as  a  principal  bicycle  arterial. 
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•  The  predominance  of  land  uses  fronting  the  street; 

•  The  distance  between  the  curb  and  building  line 
established  by  sidewalk  width  or  setback; 

•  The  presence  or  absence  of  buffering  between 
street  and  building  in  the  form  of  landscaping, 
change  in  elevation,  or  similar  condition; 

•  The  level  of  pedestrian  and  bicycle  traffic; 

•  The  proportion  of  the  street  which  is  residential  in 
land  use; 

•  Whether  residences  face  the  street; 

•  The  presence  of  hospitals,  schools,  parks,  or  simi- 
lar facilities  on  or  near  the  street. 

The  widening  of  streets  at  the  expense  of 
sidewalks  or  of  setbacks  should  not  occur  where  space 
is  necessary  for  pedestrian  movement,  buffering  from 
noise,  useful  open  space  and  landscaping.  This  is 
especially  true  in  densely  populated  neighborhoods 
with  little  public  or  private  open  space.  No  additional 
sidewalk  narrowings,  tow-away  zones  and  one-way 
streets  should  be  instituted  in  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood if  it  would  compromise  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  pedestrian  resident.  Existing  towaway  lanes  should 
be  phased  out  if  they  present  a  hazard  to  pedestrian 
safety.  In  addition,  widening  of  streets  should  not 
occur  at  the  expense  of  bicycle  travel.  The  roadway 
space  needed  by  bicyclists,  whether  between  the  line  of 
traffic  and  the  curb  or  the  line  of  on-street  parking, 
varies  between  four  and  six  feet.  The  needs  of  bicy- 
clists must  be  considered  wherever  the  curb  lane  is 
proposed  to  be  narrowed.  Street  restripings  and 
widenings  may  be  appropriate  in  industrial  areas  where 
access  for  oversize  freight  vehicles  is  important,  but 
these  projects  should  not  reduce  or  eliminate  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  transit  vehicles  and  bicycles. 

POLICY  18.  3 

The  existing  single-occupant  vehicular  capacity  of 
the  bridges,  highways  and  freeways  entering  the 
city  should  not  be  increased  and  should  be  reduced 
if  needed  to  increase  the  capacity  for  high-occu- 
pancy vehicles,  transit  and  other  alternative  means 


of  commuting,  and  for  the  safe  and  efficient  move- 
ment of  freight  trucks. 

It  is  recognized  that  provision  for  further  ve- 
hicular access  into  the  city  would  conflict  with  the 
environmental  objectives  of  the  city,  overload  the  city 
street  system,  and  jeopardize  the  city's  commitment  to 
mass  transit.  This  policy  allows  for  the  introduction  of 
exclusive  transit,  bike  and  carpool/vanpool  lanes  on 
bridges,  highways  and  freeways  where  these  lanes  are 
compatible  with  the  overall  transportation  system's 
needs. 

POLICY  18.  4 

Discourage  high-speed  through  trafHc  on  local 
streets  in  residential  areas  through  traffic  '^calm- 
ing" measures  that  are  designed  not  to  disrupt 
transit  service  or  bicycle  movement,  including: 

•  Sidewalk  bulbs  and  widenings  at  intersections  and 
street  entrances; 

•  Lane  off-sets  and  traffic  bumps; 

•  Narrowed  traffic  lanes  with  trees,  landscaping  and 
seating  areas;  and 

•  colored  and/or  textured  sidewalks  and  crosswalks. 
POLICY  18.  5 

Mitigate  and  reduce  the  impacts  of  automobile  traf- 
fic  in  and  around  parks  and  along  the  shoreline 
recreation  areas. 

Streets  in  large  parks,  around  small  parks  and 
along  recreational  parts  of  the  shoreline  should  func- 
tion primarily  for  access  to  recreational  facilities  and 
for  scenic  driving,  not  as  thoroughfares.  Heavy  or  fast 
surface  traffic  endangers  pedestrians  and  cyclists,  cuts 
off  access  to  recreation  and  reduces  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  parks  by  causing  noise,  pollution  and  visual 
disharmony.  Excessive  automobile  traffic  also  inhibits 
the  movement  of  freight  rail,  freight  and  delivery  trucks 
and  vans  that  supporting  the  maritime  uses  along  the 
waterfront.  Pedestrian  entrances  to  parks  should  be  at 
street  intersections  to  the  extent  possible. 
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POLICY  18.  6 

Use  the  Street  Hierarchy  System  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Element  as  the  foundation  for  any  national, 
state,  regional  and  local  network  of  streets  and 
highways  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Street  Hierarchy  System  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Element  incorporates  the  CMP  and  MTS  net- 
works, which  were  developed  with  the  cooperation  of 
local,  regional  and  state  agencies  and  representatives. 
Any  future  classification  of  streets  and  highways  should 
reflect  the  structure  of  the  hierarchy  system  of  this 
document. 

OBJECTIVE  19 

PROVIDE  FOR  CONVENIENT  MOVEMENT 
AMONG  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  CITY  DURING 
OFF-PEAK  TRAVEL  PERIODS  AND  SAFE 
TRAFFIC  MOVEMENT  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  convenient  vehicular 
system  of  streets  and  arterials  which  function  well  in 
meeting  normal  traffic  demands,  especially  those  in- 
cluded in  the  Congestion  Management  Plan.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  recognized  that  congestion  can  never  be 
eliminated  completely,  especially  during  periods  of 
peak  demand. 


Traffic  signal  synchronization  and  roadway 
vehicle  detectors  should  be  used  to  reduce  traffic 
congestion  on  major  arterials.  At  the  same  time,  use  of 
regulatory  devices  along  local  streets  will  discourage 
through  traffic  when  a  good  signal  system  is  in  effect  on 
the  major  arterials.  Lane  striping,  curb  cuts,  parking 
configurations  and  service  roads  or  lanes  should  pro- 
vide for  access  in  a  manner  that  will  not  conflict  with 
through  traffic  flows. 

POLICY  19.  2 

Promote  increased  traffic  safety,  with  special  at- 
tention to  hazards  that  could  cause  personal  in- 
jury. 

Various  measures  can  be  taken  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, especially  those  involving  serious  personal  in- 
jury. In  some  cases  redesign  of  the  roadway  and  of 
intersections  to  reduce  conflicts  between  vehicles,  bi- 
cyclists and  pedestrians  is  required;  in  others  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  improve  clarity  of  signs  and  of  routing 
so  that  there  is  less  driver  uncertainty  and  hesitation. 


POLICY  19. 1 

Eliminate  unnecessary  cross  traffic  conflicts  and 
improve  trafflc  flow  along  major  arterials. 

Excessive  numbers  of  intersections  on  major 
arterials  reduce  the  average  speed  of  traffic  and  en- 
courage use  of  local  streets  for  through  movements. 
Cross  traffic  should  be  eliminated,  where  possible,  if 
needed  to  speed  the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  arterials 
intended  to  carry  the  bulk  of  inter-district  travel  and  to 
reduce  accidents.  In  some  cases,  where  two  major 
arterials  meet,  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  grade 
separations  to  avoid  conflicts.  However,  measures  to 
minimize  this  conflict  that  are  less  costly  and  disrup- 
tive should  be  used  wherever  possible. 
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MASS  TRANSIT 
OBJECTIVE  20 

GIVE  FIRST  PRIORITY  TO  IMPROVING 
TRANSIT  SERVICE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
CITY,  PROVIDING  A  CONVENIENT  AND 
EFFICIENT  SYSTEM  AS  A  PREFERABLE 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  AUTOMOBILE  USE. 

In  order  to  encourage  residents,  commuters, 
and  visitors  to  switch  their  travel  modes  away  from  the 
automobile,  we  must  improve  transit  service  to  make  it 
a  preferred  alternative.  Improvements  to  the  existing 
system  can  be  implemented  at  a  relatively  low  cost, 
however,  such  improvements  are  often  resisted  due  to 
real  or  perceived  negative  impact  on  parking  or  traffic 
circulation.  For  this  reason,  transit  improvements 
should  be  based  on  a  rational  street  classification 
system  in  which  all  transportation  functions  of  the 
street  network  are  analyzed,  and  only  certain  streets  or 
locations  are  designated  "transit  preferential."  Transit 
preferential  streets  (TPS)  should  be  established  along 
major  transit  routes,  and  general  traffic  should  be 
routed  away  from  these  streets  wherever  possible. 

In  certain  locations  pedestrians'  needs  must 
also  be  addressed  in  transit  system  improvements. 
This  is  important  near  major  activity  centers  and  inter- 
line transfer  points.  For  this  reason  "transit  centers" 
should  be  established  as  part  of  the  transit  preferential 
streets  (TPS)  system  where  pedestrian  safety,  accessi- 
bility, and  circulation  needs  are  addressed,  and  transit 
information  and  minimum  passenger  amenities  are 
provided. 

POLICY  20.  1 

Give  priority  to  transit  vehicles  based  on  a  rational 
classification  system  of  transit  preferential  streets. 

The  TPS  classification  system  should  con- 
sider the  multi-modal  functions  of  the  street,  the  exist- 
ing and  potential  levels  of  transit  service  and  ridership, 
and  the  existing  transit  infrastructure.  Through  street 
classification,  transit  preferential  treatments  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  most  important  transit  streets,  and 


the  treatments  applied  should  respond  to  all  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  street.  For  example,  on  streets  that 
are  major  arterials  for  transit  and  not  for  automobile 
traffic,  treatments  should  emphasize  transit  priority. 
On  streets  that  are  major  arterials  for  both  transit  and 
automobiles,  treatments  should  emphasize  a  balance 
between  the  modes,  emphasizing  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods  rather  than  vehicles.  This  method 
ensures  that  transit  preferential  treatments  are  applied 
in  the  most  efficient  and  cost  effective  manner. 


POLICY  20.  2 

Reduce,  relocate  or  prohibit  automobile  facility 
features  on  transit  preferential  streets,  such  as 
driveways  and  loading  docks,  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
flicts and  automobile  congestion. 

POLICY  20.  3 

Develop  transit  preferential  treatments  according 
to  established  guidelines.  - 

Treatment  guidelines  are  important  in  estab- 
lishing consistency  in  treatment  type  and  design,  and  to 
ensure  that  all  functions  of  the  streets  are  considered  in 
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TRANSIT  PREFERENTIAL  STREETS 

Primary  Transit  Streets 
--------------------      Transit  Oriented 

  Transit  Important 


Others 


Secondary  Transit  Street 
Transit  Center 
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TABLE  4:  TRANSIT  PREFERENTIAL  STREET  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 


FUNCTION 

CRITERIA 

RECOMMENDATION 

Primary  Transit  Street 
-Transit  Oriented 

Not  a  major  arterial,  AND, 

•  High  transit  ridership,  OR, 

•  Higii  frequency  of  service, 
OR, 

•  Surface  rail. 

All  transit  priority  treatments  may  be  applied 
based  on  established  guidelines.  The 
emphasis  should  be  on  moving  transit 
vehicles.  Impacts  on  automobile  traffic 
should  be  of  secondary  concem. 

Primary  Transit  Street 
-Transit  Irhportant 

Major  arterial,  AND, 

•  High  transit  ridership,  OR, 

•  High  frequency  of  service, 
OR, 

•  Surface  rail. 

All  treatments  should  be  designed  to 
improve  the  balance  between  modes  of 
transDortation  The  emohasis  should  be  on 
moving  people  and  goods,  rather  than  on 
moving  vehicles. 

Secondary  Transit 
Street 

•  Medium  transit  ridership 
and  low-to-medium 
frequency  of  service,  OR, 

•  Medium  frequency  of 
service  and  low-to-medium 
transit  ridership,  OR, 

•  Connects  two  or  more 
major  destinations. 

Treatments  should  be  low-cost  and  geared 
to  solving  a  specific  transit  problem. 

Transit  Center 

An  interiine  transfer  point,  AND 

•  A  transit  station  or  regional  transit  terminal,  OR 

•  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  rail  transit  lines,  OR 

•  the  intersection  of  a  rail  transit  line  and  any  Transit 
Preferential  Sreet,  OR 

•  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  Primary  Transit  Streets 
where  at  least  one  carries  a  regional  transit  line. 

Treatments  should  be  designed  to 
emphasize  pedestrian  as  well  as  transit 
needs.  Safety,  accessibility,  circulation, 
information,  and  aesthetics  concerns  should 
all  be  addressed. 

TPS  measures  and  treatments  vary  in  the  effectiveness  of  enhancing  transit  operation,  and  should  relate  to  the  function 
of  the  street  -  Transit  Oriented,  Transit  Important,  and  Secondary  Transit  -  on  which  they  are  applied.  The  treatments  and 
measures  include: 

•  Transit  exclusive/priority  lanes; 

•  Bus  stop  reduction  programs; 

•  Stop  sign  placement/reduction  programs; 

•  Traffic  signal  phase  modifications; 

•  Traffic  signal  pre-emptions; 

•  Sidewalk  bus  bulbs;  and 

•  Improved  traffic  law  enforcement. 

In  general,  the  use  of  more  than  one  of  these  treatments  along  Primary  Transit  Streets  is  justified  due  to  the  transit- 
moving  function  of  the  street,  whereas  the  Secondary  Transit  Streets  may  call  for  lesser  treatments.  The  appropriateness 
of  treatments  along  any  Transit  Preferential  Street  depends  on  other  issues  as  well:  the  land  uses  adjacent  to  the  street, 
the  importance  of  the  street  to  other  transportation  modes,  urban  design  issues,  community  safety,  etc.  In  every  instance, 
transit  preferential  street  treatments  should  be  applied  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  following  terms  and  standards  have  been  defined  by  the  Planning  Department,  the  Municipal  Railway  and  the 
Department  of  Parking  and  Traffic  for  establishing  the  Transit  Preferential  Street  Classification  System: 
Frequency  of  Service  (peak  headway,  all  transit  lines  operating  on  street  or  corridor  segment) 

High:  <  every  2  minutes  Medium:  >2  minutes,  <  4  minutes  Low:  >  4  minutes 

Interline  Transfer  Point  Transfers  between  different  transit  lines,  including  different  operators 
Rail  Transit  Line  -  Any  public  transportation  line  (local,  commuter-oriented,  regional)  that  operates  on  rails. 
Regional  Transit  Terminal  -  The  last  revenue  stop  on  a  transit  line  that  operates  within  San  Francisco  and  at  least 
one  other  Bay  Area  county. 

Transit  Ridership  (average  weekday,  all  lines  on  a  street  or  corridor  segment) 

High:  >  45,000  Medium:  <45,000,  and  >  25,000  Low:  <  25,000 

Transit  Station  -  A  permanent  facility  devoted  primarily  to  transit  operation  and  inaccessible  for  private 
automobile  traffic  that  includes  a  loading  platform  for  transit  riders  adjacent  to  a  designated  stopping  area  for 
transit  vehicles. 
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treatment  design,  not  just  transit.  The  emphasis  is  on 
reducing  conflicts  between  modes  wherever  possible 
and  on  moving  people  and  goods  rather  than  on  moving 
vehicles. 

POLICY  20.  4 

Develop  transit  centers  according  to  established 
guidelines. 

Transit  centers  have  significant  potential  to 
improve  transit  service  by  improving  conditions  at 
major  stops  and  transfer  points.  Transit  centers  should 
address  both  pedestrian  and  transit  needs  and  be  de- 
signed to  reinforce  the  link  and  interdependence  be- 
tween the  surrounding  neighborhood  and  the  transit 
system,  enhancing  the  sense  of  place  for  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  improving  the  visibility  of  the  transit  system. 
Guidelines  must  be  followed  to  facilitate  design  con- 
sistency and  ensure  .that  safety,  accessibility,  circula- 
tion, information,  comfort  and  aesthetic  issues  are 
adequately  addressed.  Transit  Center  treatments  in- 
clude enlargement  of  passenger  queuing  areas  by 
bulbing  at  bus  stops;  the  accommodation  of  passenger 
needs  e.g.  shelter,  transit  information;  and  by  ensuring 
that  adequate  safety,  accessibility,  circulation,  and 
aesthetic  concerns  are  addressed. 

POLICY  20.  5 

Place  and  maintain  all  sidewalk  elements,  includ- 
ing passenger  shelters,  benches,  trees,  newsracks, 
kiosks,  toilets,  and  utilities  at  appropriate  transit 
stops  according  to  established  guidelines. 

Bus  shelters  and  other  passenger  facilities  and 
amenities  are  often  not  placed  due  to  objections  from 
adjacent  property  owners.  Guidelines  ensure  that  all 
relevant  issues  are  addressed  up  front  in  locating  side- 
walk elements  at  transit  stops. 


POLICY  20.  6 

Provide  priority  enforcement  of  parking  and  traf- 
fic regulations  on  all  Transit  Streets,  particularly 
Transit  Preferential  Streets. 

Transit  service  is  substantially  improved  when 
enforcement  of  existing  parking  and  traffic  regulations 
is  applied.  Enforcement  efforts  should  be  maximized 
by  establishing  a  priority  system  whereby  enforcement 
is  first  applied  on  the  primary  transit  streets.  This 
includes  enforcement  against  meter  feeding,  illegal 
parking,  double  parking,  bus  zone  parking,  and  illegal 
use  of  bus  lanes. 

POLICY  20.  7 

Encourage  ridership  and  clarify  transit  routes  by 
means  of  a  city-wide  plan  for  street  landscaping, 
lighting  and  transit  preferential  treatntents. 

Sidewalks  along  transit  routes  should  be  at- 
tractive and  well-lit  to  encourage  walking  to  and  from 
transit.  Streetscape  design  elements  such  as  trees  and 
lighting  are  often  placed  without  regard  to  the  transit 
lines  operating  on  the  street.  Many  lines  use  fixed 
guideways  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  streetscape 
as  the  trees  and  lights.  Street  design  which  is  coordi- 
nated with  transit  routes  improves  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  routing  of  lines  and  the  layout  of  the  transit 
system. 

POLICY  20.  8 

Intensify  overall  transit  service  in  the  "central 
area." 

The  "central  area"  refers  to  the  northeast  quad- 
rant of  the  city.  More  travel  occurs  to  and  within  this 
area  than  any  other;  traffic  and  pollution  levels  are 
highest,  and  the  streets  are  more  congested.  It  is 
important  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  an  intensifica- 
tion and  enhancement  of  transit  service  within  this 
area.  San  Francisco's  tradition  of  diversity  in  transit 
modes,  including  surface,  subway,  rail  and  water  tran- 
sit, should  be  reinforced  and  expanded  to  offer  a  wide 
range  of  alternatives  to  potential  riders. 
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POLICY  20.  9 

Improve  inter-district  and  intra-district  transit  ser- 
vice. 

During  non-peak  hours,  while  travel  to  down- 
town for  shopping  and  entertainment  is  still  substan- 
tial, there  is  much  more  travel  between  and  within 
districts  in  the  city.  In  a  "grid"  network  of  transit 
services,  the  potential  to  improve  inter-  and  intra- 
district  transit  travel  relies  on  improving  certain  impor- 
tant cross-town  lines.  Transit  service  on  these  lines 
should  be  frequent,  well-coordinated  with  other  transit 
services  and  corridors,  and  as  quick  and  direct  as 
possible. 

POLICY  20.  10 

Keep  fares  low  enough  to  obtain  consistently  high 
patronage  and  encourage  more  off-peak  use. 

Transportation  is  a  public  service  not  unlike 
street  lighting,  sewage  service  or  fire  protection.  Nearly 
all  transportation  is  subsidized  to  some  degree  with 
public  funds.  It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  expect  transit 
to  "pay  its  way"  with  the  fare  box  than  it  is  to  expect 
streets  to  pay  their  way.  Overly  expensive  transit  fares, 
in  comparison  with  the  indirect  taxes  imposed  on  auto- 
mobile use,  discourage  transit  use. 

POLICY  20.  11 

Promote  the  electriHcation  of  bus  operation. 

Electric  trolley  buses  are  cleaner,  quieter  and 
often  faster  than  diesel  buses.  In  planning  for  the 
conversion  of  bus  operation,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  topography,  bus  operation  in  traffic,  air  qual- 
ity, noise  and  visual  impacts  of  the  overhead  wires. 

POLICY  20.  12 

Use  the  Transit  Preferential  Street  network  as  the 
foundation  for  any  national,  state,  regional  or  lo- 
cal transit  street  hierarchy  system  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


A  coordinated  effort  by  different  transporta- 
tion and  planning  agencies  and  advocates  has  led  to  the 
criteria  and  standards  established  to  develop  the  TPS 
network.  This  network  should  be  reflected  in  any 
future  development  of  transit  street  hierarchies. 

OBJECTIVE  21 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  MODE 
OF  TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN  AND 
ALL  MAJOR  ACTIVITY  CENTERS  WITHIN 
THE  REGION. 

The  automobile  cannot  serve  as  the  primary 
means  of  travel  to  and  from  downtown.  An  alternative 
means  of  equal  convenience  and  greater  efficiency  is 
required,  not  only  to  downtown,  but  also  among  all 
major  activity  centers.  While  direct  service  is  avail- 
able from  almost  all  parts  of  the  city  to  downtown, 
travel  is  often  slow  and  vehicles  are  overcrowded 
during  the  peak  hours.  Crowding  can  never  be  elimi- 
nated completely.  However,  it  is  important  for  contin- 
ued patronage  that  transit  service,  from  feeder  buses  to 
regional  trunklines,  accommodate  basic  ridership  com- 
fort in  conformance  with  the  service  standard  ratio  of 
passengers  to  seats  for  each  operator  and  type  of  transit 
vehicle.  Travel  to  downtown  should  be  possible  in  less 
than  30  minutes  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  This  can  be 
achieved  with  express  buses,  exclusive  bus  lanes,  and 
construction  and  expansion  of  rapid  transit  lines  along 
major  corridors. 

The  use  of  transit  to  travel  between  the  sub- 
urbs and  downtown  and  other  major  centers  in  the  city 
can  only  become  primary  with  the  development  of  a 
good  regional  transit  system  connecting  downtown  to 
other  parts  of  the  region.  Existing  regional  rail  lines 
should  be  expanded  where  feasible. 

POLICY  21.  1 

Provide  transit  service  from  residential  areas  to 
major  employment  centers  outside  the  downtown 
area. 
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Muni  Metro  Extei 


BART  Extension  to  SFO 
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BART,  Caltrain  and  Station 

Caltrain  Extension 

Muni  Metro  Subway  and  Station 

Surface  Light  Rail 

Cable  Car 
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fixed  guideway 
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Reverse  commuting  to  areas  other  than  down- 
town is  expected  to  increase  and  place  new  require- 
ments on  the  transit  system.  The  city  should  pursue 
means  of  providing  this  transit  for  residents  where  it  is 
not  available. 


POLICY  21.  2 

Where  a  high  level  of  transit  ridership  or  potential 
ridership  exists  along  a  corridor,  existing  transit 
service  or  technology  should  be  upgraded  to  at- 
tract and  accommodate  riders. 

POLICY  21.  3 

Make  future  rail  transit  extensions  in  the  city  com- 
patible with  existing  BART,  CalTrain  or  Muni  rail 
lines. 

In  order  to  ensure  potential  linkages,  inter- 
change of  vehicles  and  cost  savings,  new  rail  transit 
lines  should  be  of  the  same  basic  type  as  either  the 
BART,  CalTrain  or  Muni  systems,  depending  on  the 
potential  link.  Special  systems,  such  as  cable  cars  or 
other  limited  service  facilities,  need  not  be  compatible. 

POLICY  21.  4 

Provide  for  improved  connectivity  and  potential 
facility  expansion  where  any  two  Hxed-guideway 
transit  corridors  connect. 


The  development  of  any  rail  or  fixed-guide- 
way  transit  corridor  requires  a  significant  capital  in- 
vestment and  often  results  in  surface  disruption  during 
construction.  While  the  City  wide  Rail  Transit  Plan 
proposes  several  new  rail  transit  corridors,  it  is  un- 
likely that  all  planned  transit  corridors  will  be  built  at 
the  same  time.  To  facilitate  future  corridor  expansion, 
reduce  long-term  costs  and  minimize  future  disrup- 
tions, provisions  should  be  made  where  two  or  more 
plarined  corridors  intersect  to  accommodate  the  later 
development  of  the  corridors. 

POLICY  21.  5 

Facilitate  and  continue  ferries  and  other  forms  of 
water-based  transportation  as  an  alternative  mode 
of  transit  between  San  Francisco  and  other  com- 
munities along  the  Bay,  and  between  points  along 
the  waterfront  within  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  ferry  ser- 
vice has  resumed  between  San  Francisco  and  the  East 
Bay.  Commuter  ferries  now  provide  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Vallejo,  Larkspur,  Tiburon, 
Sausalito,  Oakland  and  two  points  in  Alameda.  They 
help  reduce  traffic  congestion  while  providing  a  pleas- 
ant and  useful  alternative  to  a  number  of  commuters 
who  might  otherwise  choose  to  drive,  and  should  be 
promoted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
MTC's  Regional  Ferry  Plan  and  any  future  local  and 
regional  transit  expansion  programs. 

POLICY  21.  6 

Establish  frequent  and  convenient  transit  service, 
including  water-based  transit,  to  major  recreational 
facilities  and  provide  special  service  for  sports, 
cultural  and  other  heavily  attended  events. 

It  is  important  to  promote  transit  as  the  pri- 
mary mode  of  transportation  to  sports,  cultural  and 
other  heavily  attended  events.  Certain  popular  destina- 
tions, such  as  the  Zoo,  Golden  Gate  Park  and  Verba 
Buena  Gardens,  are  well-served  by  transit.  The  future 
recreational  and  cultural  uses  for  the  Presidio,  Hunter' s 
Point  and  Treasure  Island  are  likely  to  need  expanded 
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landside  and  water  transit  to  relieve  congestion.  The 
objective  should  be  increased  access  to  these  places  for 
those  without  cars;  and  reduced  noise,  pollution,  and 
congestion  when  those  with  cars  use  transit. 

POLICY  21.  7 

Make  convenient  transfers  between  transit  lines, 
systems  and  modes  possible  by  establishing  com- 
mon or  closely  located  terminals  for  local  and  re- 
gional transit  systems  and  by  coordinating  fares 
and  schedules. 

POLICY  21.  8 

Bridges  and  freeways  should  have  exclusive  transit 
lanes  where  signiHcant  transit  service  is  provided 
by  transit . 

Transit  lines  can  provide  more  efficient  ser- 
vice by  operating  on  their  own  rights-of-way.  These 
can  be  instituted  on  bridges  and  freeways  leading  into 
the  city,  and  interconnect,  where  feasible,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  exclusive  transit  lanes  or  transit  priority  street 
treatments  within  the  city. 

POLICY  21.  9 

Improve  pedestrian  and  bicycle  access  to  transit 
facilities. 

Pedestrian  access  to  and  from  major  destina- 
tions and  the  serving  transit  facility  should  be  direct 
and  uncomplicated.  Bicyclists  should  be  accommo- 
dated on  regional  and  trunkline  transit  vehicles  wher- 
ever feasible,  and  at  stations  through  the  provision  of 
storage  lockers  and/or  secured  bicycle  parking. 

POLICY  21. 10 

Ensure  passenger  and  operator  safety  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  transit  vehicles  and  station  facili- 
ties. 


POLICY  21.  11 

Ensure  the  maintenance  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  fleet  of  transit  vehicles. 

Consideration  should  be  given  with  every  trans- 
portation system  funding  and  development  decision  to 
maintaining  and  operating  transit  vehicles  and  the 
facilities  that  support  them. 

OBJECTIVE  22 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPROVE  DEMAND-RESPON- 
SIVE TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT 
TO  REGULAR  TRANSIT  SERVICES. 


POLICY  22. 1 

Maintain  a  taxi  service  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city  and  to  keep  fares  reasonable. 

Taxis  serve  as  an  essential  supplement  to  the 
transit  system,  not  merely  for  tourists  but  for  many 
residents  in  the  city  who  use  taxis  for  particular  trips 
when  regular  transit  service  is  inconvenient.  Although 
taxis  should  continue  to  be  regulated,  competition 
should  be  encouraged  for  improved  service  and  low 
fares.  The  feasibility  of  water  taxis  connecting  major 
attractions  along  the  waterfront  should  be  explored. 

POLICY  22.  2 

Consider  possibilities  for  supplementary,  privately 
operated  transit  services. 

There  are  areas  of  the  city  where  private  op- 
erators might  find  it  profitable  to  provide  transit  ser- 
vice for  inter-district  and  intra-district  travel,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

POLICY  22.  3 

Guarantee  complete  and  comprehensive  transit  ser- 
vice and  facilities  that  are  accessible  to  all  riders, 
including  those  with  mobility  impairments. 
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PEDESTRIAN 


POLICY  23. 1 


The  close-knit  urban  fabric  of  San  Francisco, 
combined  with  the  dramatic  hills  and  sweeping  vistas, 
makes  walking  an  ideal  mode  for  exploring  and  moving 
about  the  city.  In  a  dense  city  such  as  San  Francisco, 
the  sidewalk  is  a  vital  source  of  open  space,  a  refuge  for 
sun  and  air.  It  is  the  space  that  everyone  shares,  the 
place  in  which  the  entire  spectrum  of  urban  life  is 
encountered  and  experienced,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Since  everyone  is  a  pedestrian  at  one  point  or  another, 
the  sidewalk  provides  a  strong  sense  of  the  overall 
image  of  the  city. 

Over  much  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  prior- 
ity given  to  traffic  concerns  has  contributed  to  the 
significant  degradation  of  the  pedestrian  environment. 
Freeways  were  built,  streets  were  widened,  and  pedes- 
trian crossings  were  eliminated.  Peak-hour  tow  away 
traffic  lanes  were  established  on  busy  pedestrian  streets, 
creating  a  hazardous  situation  where  automobiles  speed 
past  within  a  few  feet  of  overcrowded  sidewalks. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  address  pe- 
destrian issues  and  to  provide  direction  and  policy  that 
ensures  pedestrian  movement  in  the  city  is  safe,  conve- 
nient and  pleasant,  in  recognition  that  pedestrian  travel 
is  an  important  component  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, especially  in  this  transit-oriented  city. 


OBJECTIVE  23 

IMPROVE  THE  CITY'S  PEDESTRIAN  CIRCU- 
LATION SYSTEM  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EFFI- 
CIENT,  PLEASANT,  AND  SAFE  MOVEMENT. 


Provide  sufjficient  pedestrian  movement  space  with 
a  minimum  of  pedestrian  congestion  in  accordance 
with  a  pedestrian  street  classiflcation  system. 


POLICY  23.  2 

Widen  sidewalks  where  intensive  commercial,  rec- 
reational, or  institutional  activity  is  present,  side- 
walks are  congested  and  where  residential  densi- 
ties are  high. 

Wider  sidewalks  provide  more  pedestrian 
space  and  also  permit  more  pedestrian  amenities.  In 
high-density  residential  and  recreational  areas,  side- 
walks are  often  utilized  as  open  space,  and  should  be 
designed  and  built  to  accommodate  such  a  use.  A  good 
example  of  this  type  of  sidewalk  construction  is  in 
Duboce  Triangle. 


POLICY  23.  3 

Maintain  a  strong  presumption  against  reducing 
sidewalk  widths,  eliminating  crosswalks  and  forc- 
ing indirect  crossings  to  accommodate  automobile 
traffic. 


POLICY  23.  4 

Tow-away  lanes  should  not  be  approved,  and  re- 
moval should  be  considered,  if  they  impair  existing 
and  potential  pedestrian  usage  and  level  of  service 
on  abutting  sidewalks,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  tran- 
sit operation  on  the  street. 
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POLICY  23.  5 

Minimize  obstructions  to  through  pedestrian  move- 
ment on  sidewalks  by  maintaining  an  unobstructed 
width  that  allows  for  passage  of  people,  strollers 
and  wheelchairs. 


or  streets  are  unusually  wide.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  bicycle  movement  and  the  efficient  operation 
of  transit  service  in  sidewalk  widenings. 

Corner  bulbs  reduce  the  crossing  distance  and 
provide  more  corner  queuing  space.  The  reduced 
crossing  distance  makes  crossing  safer,  while  the  in- 
creased queuing  area  reduces  the  corner  overcrowding 
that  often  spills  into  the  street.  Care  should  be  taken 
not.to  constrain  the  movement  of  bicycles  and  transit 
vehicles  in  the  design  of  sidewalk  bulbs. 

I 


POLICY  23.  6 

Ensure  convenient  and  safe  pedestrian  crossings 
by  minimizing  the  distance  pedestrians  must  walk 
to  cross  a  street. 

Appropriate  treatments  may  include  widening 
sidewalks  at  corners  to  provide  more  pedestrian  queu- 
ing space  and  shorter  crosswalk  distances,  especially 
where  streets  are  wide.  Large  pedestrian  islands  should 
be  installed  to  provide  pedestrians  with  a  safe  waiting 
area  while  crossing  where  traffic  volumes  are  high  and/ 


POLICY  23.  7 

Ensure  safe  pedestrian  crossings  at  signaled  inter- 
sections by  providing  sufHcient  time  for  pedestri- 
ans to  cross  streets  at  a  moderate  pace. 

The  timing  and  length  of  traffic  signals  should 
be  set  to  provide  enough  "green"  time  for  all  pedestri- 
ans to  cross  streets  safely.  Timing  should  account  for 
people  using  wheelchairs  and  carriages,  where  use  of 
curb  cuts  is  necessary  for  access  to  the  crosswalk  from 
the  sidewalk.  On  wide  streets,  pedestrian  islands  should 
be  established  as  necessary  to  provide  slower-moving 
pedestrians  with  some  relief  and  a  waiting  area.  U- 
turns  permitted  at  intersections  with  large  pedestrian 
volumes  should  be  reconsidered  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proving pedestrian  safety. 

POLICY  23.  8 

Support  pedestrian  needs  by  incorporating  them 
into  regular  short-range  and  long-range  planning 
activities  for  all  city  and  regional  agencies  and 
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include  pedestrian  facility  funding  in  all  appropri- 
ate funding  requests. 

Pedestrian  issues  are  affected  by  decisions  in 
a  variety  of  agencies  and  need  to  be  considered.  A 
number  of  local  and  regional  agencies  and  departments 
plan  transportation  projects,  which  are  increasingly 
developed  as  multi-modal  projects,  could  incorporate 
pedestrian  improvements.  In  particular,  local  and 
regional  mass  transit  projects  must  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  pedestrian  needs,  especially  at  significant 
transfer  points.  For  many  transportation  projects, 
pedestrian  improvements  could  be  included  with  the 
project  for  far  less  than  if  the  pedestrian  project  was  a 
stand  alone  project.  In  general,  the  larger  the  project, 
the  more  potential  to  address  pedestrian  needs. 

POLICY  23.  9 

Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  city's  curb  ramp  program 
to  improve  pedestrian  access  for  all  people. 

Consideration  of  special  pedestrian  and  wheel- 
chair access  should  be  given  to  areas  and  crosswalks 
where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of  elderly  and 
disabled  persons. 

OBJECTIVE  24 

IMPROVE  THE  AMBIENCE  OF  THE  PEDES- 
TRIAN ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  24. 1 

Preserve  existing  historic  features  such  as 
streetlights  and  encourage  the  incorporation  of  such 
historic  elements  in  all  future  streetscape  projects. 

Historic  streetlight  removal  is  an  on-going 
problem  in  the  city  as  the  responsible  departments 
argue  that  historic  streetlights  are  not  worth  the  ex- 
pense. Given  San  Francisco's  historic  architectural 


heritage,  we  should  be  protecting  more  historic  ele- 
ments not  removing  them. 

POLICY  24.  2 

Maintain  and  expand  the  planting  of  street  trees 
and  the  infrastructure  to  support  them. 

Street  trees  are  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  creating  a  liveable  streetscape.  They  pro- 
vide shade,  create  a  human  scale  on  the  street,  soften 
the  edge  between  the  building  and  the  street,  and  serve 
as  a  buffer  between  pedestrian  space  and  the  street. 
Moreover,  street  trees  are  an  important  environmental 
consideration  as  they  contribute  to  cleaner  air.  An 
appropriate  program  of  irrigation  and  maintenance 
should  be  implemented  with  street  tree  planting. 


POLICY  24.  3 

Install  pedestrian-serving  street  furniture  where 
appropriate. 

POLICY  24.  4 

Preserve  pedestrian-oriented  building  frontages. 

Building  frontages  that  invite  people  to  enter, 
that  provide  architectural  interest  and  a  sense  of  scale, 
and  that  are  transparent  enough  to  provide  visual 
connections  to  and  from  the  sidewalk  help  make  the 
pedestrian  environment  more  agreeable  and  safe. 
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OBJECTIVE  25 

DEVELOP  A  CITYWroE  PEDESTRIAN  NET- 
WORK. 

POLICY  25.  1 

Create  a  citywide  pedestrian  street  classification 
system. 

Similar  in  scope  to  the  classification  systems 
developed  for  pedestrians  downtown  and  for  automo- 
biles citywide,  the  system  permits  directed  planning 
for  pedestrian  improvements  and  the  designation  of 
pedestrian  routes  between  significant  destinations.  Also 
similar  to  the  other  systems  is  the  need  to  balance 
treatments  and  priority  functions  on  streets  that  have  an 
important  function  as  defined  by  one  or  more  street 
classification  system,  such  as  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Geary 
Boulevard  and  The  Embarcadero. 

The  classification  system  also  addresses  auto- 
oriented  conditions  that  conflict  with  pedestrian  travel 
on  pedestrian-priority  streets. 


POLICY  25.  2 

Utilizing  the  pedestrian  street  classification  sys- 
tem, develop  a  citywide  pedestrian  network  that 
includes  streets  devoted  to  or  primarily  oriented  to 
pedestrian  use. 

This  network  is  composed  of  existing  routes 
such  as  the  Bay  and  Ridge  trails,  stairways,  exclusive 
pedestrian  streets,  and  pedestrian-oriented  vehicular 
streets.  The  network  links  important  destinations, 
neighborhood  commercial  districts,  and  open  spaces. 

POLICY  25.  3 

Develop  design  guidelines  for  pedestrian  improve- 
ments in  Neighborhood  Commercial  Districts,  Resi- 
dential Districts,  and  other  pedestrian-oriented  ar- 
eas as  indicated  by  the  pedestrian  street  classifica- 
tion plan. 

The  design  guidelines  ensure  identifiable,  pe- 
destrian-oriented treatments  for  important  pedestrian 
streets  and  set  minimum  standards  for  the  placement  of 
pedestrian  streetscape  elements. 

POLICY  25.  4 

Maintain  a  presumption  against  the  use  of  demand- 
activated  trafHc  signals  on  any  well-used  pedes- 
trian street,  and  particularly  those  streets  in  the 
Citywide  Pedestrian  and  Neighborhood  Networks. 

Demand-activated  traffic  signals  favor  motor- 
vehicle  traffic  over  pedestrians,  and  are  relatively  un- 
common in  San  Francisco.  Where  they  do  occur,  the 
signal  must  be  triggered  to  secure  enough  time  to  cross. 
Otherwise,  only  a  very  short  time  is  allocated  ~  for 
cross  traffic,  not  pedestrians.  As  such,  demand-acti- 
vated traffic  signals  present  an  inconvenience  to  pe- 
destrians and  should  not  be  used  on  streets  except 
where  there  is  no  significant  pedestrian  traffic. 


TABLE  5:  PEDESTRIAN  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 

There  are  three  types  of  pedestrian  streets:  Exclusive 
Pedestrian,  Pedestrian-oriented  Vehicular,  Vehicular  Thor- 
oughfare that  are  manifested  in  a  variety  of  conditions  as 
outlined  below. 

Exclusive  Pedestrian  Street: 

Street  on  which  vehicles  are  not  permitted  (except  for 
transit  vehicles  and  bicydes). 

Pedestrian-oriented  Vehicular  Street; 

Street  with  vehicular  traffic  that  has  significant  pedes- 
trian importartce.  Design  treatments  and  measures  to  ensure 
that  pedestrians  movement  remains  a  primary  function  should 
be  employed. 

Vehicuiar  Street: 

A  Major  Arterial  or  freeway  as  identified  in  the  Master 
Plan.  While  pedestrian  traffic  must  be  accommodated  on 
every  street  except  a  freeway,  a  balance  between  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  movement  must  be  maintained. 
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TABLE  6:  PEDESTRIAN  NETWORK  STREETS  AND  DESIGN  GUIDELINES 

Citywide  Pedestrian  Network  Street 

Definition: 

An  inter-neighborhood  connection  with  "citywide  significance"  includes  both  exclusive  pedestrian  and  pedestrian- 
oriented  vehicular  streets,  e.g.  Market,  California,  Van  Ness,  24th. 

•  On  a  large  scale,  the  Citywide  Pedestrian  Network  connects  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

•  Includes  the  Bay,  Ridge,  and  Coast  trails  (part  of  a- regional  system). 

•  Includes  stairways  and  other  exclusive  pedestrian  walkways. 

•  Used  by  commuters,  tourists,  general  public,  and  recreaters, 

•  Enhances  walking  as  a  primary  means  of  commuting. 

•  Connects  major  institutions  with  transit  facilities. 
Design  Goals. 

•  Visible  marker/connection  throughout  to  tie  network  together. 

•  Pedestrian  movement  is  a  priority  and  should  not  be  compromised. 

•  fvlinimize  conflicts  with  other  modes. 

•  Priority  street  for  pedestrian  improvements  (safety,  access,  aestheticsv  and  circulation) 

•  Pedestrian  scale  and  orientation  for  street  improvements  and  building  frontages. 

•  Use  non-obtrusive  signage  or  markers  along  regional  trats  (Bay,  Ridge  and  Coast)  to  alert  pedestrians  to 
changes  in  trail  direction,  and  integrate  and  make  consistent;with;symbois,  markers  and  signage  used  throughout 
the  regional  system. 

Neighborhood  Network  Street  (intra-neighborhood  connection) 

Definition: 

A  neighborhood  commercial,  residential,  or  transit  street  that  serves  pedestrians  from  the  general  vicinity.  Some 
Neighborhood  Network  Streets  may  be  part  of  the  citywide  network,  but  they  are  generally  oriented  towards 
neighborhood  serving  uses.  Types  include  exclusive  pedestrian  and  pedestrian-oriented  vehicular  streets. 

■    Neighborhood  Commercial  Sreet 

Definition: 

A  street  in  a  Neighborhood  Commercial  District  as  identified  in  the  Master  Plan.  Predominately  commercial  use  with 
parking  and  loading  conflicts,  e.g.  Clement,  Castro,  West  Portal. 
Design  Goals. 

•  Maintain  at  least  4  feet  unobstructed  width: forspedestrian  passage. 

•  Encourage  pedestrian-oriented  uses.  :  * 

•  Priority  street  for  pedestrian  improvements  (safety,  access,  aesthetics,  and  circulation). 

•  Maintain  a  buffer  (trees,  parking,  etc.)  between  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulation. 

•  Minimum  crosswalk  requirements. 

•  Turning  movement  restrictions  in  areas  with  high  pedestrian  volumes. 

•  Restrictions  on  curb  cuts/auto  entrances. 

Coordinated  pedestrian  improvements  to  reflect  neighborhood  character. 


Continued  on  page  58 
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■  Transit  Street. 

Definition:  A  Primary  Transit  Preferential  Street  as  identified  in  the  Master  Plan.  e.g.  Divisadero,  Masonic. 
Design  Goals. 

•  Enhanced  pedestrian/transit  connections  including  bus  bulbs,  better  stop  markings,  and  transit  system/ 
neighborliood  information. 

•  Maximum  distance  between  crosswalks  and  transit  stops, 

•  Minimum  transit  stop  treatments  including  benches,  shelters,  and  information^ 

■  Residential  Street. 

Definition:  A  street  within  a  R  zoned  district. 
Design  Goals. 

Every  street  has  trees,  where  sidewalk  widths  allow. 

•  Maintain  a  buffer  (trees,  parking,  etc.)  between  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulation.  The  extent  of  buffering  is 
related  to  the  magnitude  of  vehicular  traffic. 

•  "Capture  the  street  for  open  space."  On  streets  with  sufficient  width  and  without  significant  vehicular  traffic,  (i.e. 
Duboce  Triangle  style  improvements) 

■  Neighborhood  Network  Connection  Street. 

Definition:  An  infra-neighborhood  connection  street  tfiat  connects  neighborhood  destinations,  e.g.  18th,  Vulcan 
Steps. 

Design  Goals. 

•  Crosswalks  and  signals  should  enhance  the  pedestrian  path  of  travel. 
«     Maintain  an  obstructed  width  of  4  feet  for  pedestrian  passage. 

•  Pedestrian  scale  and  orientation  for  street  improvements  and  buildings. 

•  Maintain  a  buffer  (trees,  parking,  etc.)  between  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulation. 

•  Minimize/discourage  large  volume  vehicular  traffic  ingress  and  egress. 

•  Priority  street  for  pedestrian  improvements  (safety,  access,  aesthetics,  and  circulation). 
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...^^.^...i..^.     Neighborhood  Commercial  Street 
  Neighborhood  Network  Connection  Street 
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POLICY  25.  5 

Where  intersections  are  controlled  with  a  left-turn 
only  trafflc  signal  phase  for  automobile  traffic, 
encourage  more  efficient  use  of  the  phase  for  pe- 
destrians where  safety  permits. 

Left-turn  only  phases  often  occur  where  the 
streets  from  which  the  turn  is  made  are  wide  and 
heavily-trafficked,  and  are  ususally  followed  by  a  red 
light  that  activates  cross  traffic.  To  help  overcome  the 
pedestrian  challenges  of  street  width  and  traffic  vol- 
ume, the  left-turn  phase  time  may  enable  pedestrians  to 
begin  their  crossing  earlier  when  safety  allows.  If  the 
left  turn  is  made  onto  a  one-way  street,  the  pedestrian 
traffic  crossing  against  the  one-way  direction  would 
have  a  relatively  conflict-free  opportunity  to  begin 
crossing  early. 

POLICY  25.  6 

Provide  enforcement  of  trafHc  and  parking  regu- 
lations to  ensure  pedestrian  safety,  particularly  on 
streets  within  the  Citywide  Pedestrian  and  Neigh- 
borhood Networks. 

Cars  that  fail  to  stop  at  signs  and  lights,  park 
across  sidewalks  and  travel  at  excessive  speeds  pose 
serious  threats  to  pedestrian  safety. 

OBJECTIVE  26 

CONSIDER  THE  SIDEWALK  AREA  AS  AN 
IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  IN  THE  CITYWIDE 
OPEN  SPACE  SYSTEM. 

POLICY  26. 1 

Retain  streets  and  alleys  not  required  for  trafflc, 
or  portions  thereof,  for  through  pedestrian  circu- 
lation and  open  space  use. 


POLICY  26.  2 

Partially  or  wholly  close  certain  streets  not  re- 
quired as  trafflc  carriers  for  pedestrian  use  or 
open  space. 

POLICY  26.  3 

Encourage  pedestrian  serving  uses  on  the  sidewalk. 
POLICY  26.  4 

Encourage  and  support  the  development  of  walk- 
ing tours  incorporating  signage  wherever  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  organized  and  semi- 
organized  walking  tours  in  the  City  supported  by  both 
private  and  public  entities.  Coordination  and  recogni- 
tion of  these  walking  tours  should  be  encouraged  and, 
utilizing  an  idea  popular  in  other  cities,  signage  or 
markers  to  direct  pedestrians  along  prominent  walking 
routes  should  be  considered  and  implemented. 
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BICYCLES 

The  bicycle  is  a  desirable  alternative  to  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  urban  transportation  in  San 
Francisco.  It  can  successfully  be  used  for  most  trans- 
portation needs,  including  commuting,  shopping,  er- 
rands, and  recreation.  Active  encouragement  of  bi- 
cycle use  as  an  alternative  to  automobile  use,  whenever 
possible,  is  essential  in  light  of  the  continually  increas- 
ing traffic  congestion  caused  by  motorized  vehicles 
which  aggravates  air  pollution,  increases  noise  levels 
and  consumes  valuable  urban  space.  The  bicycle  is  a 
practical  and  economical  transportation  alternative 
which  produces  no  emissions  or  noise.  In  addition, 
each  bicycle  user  enjoys  health  benefits  through  in- 
creased physical  activity. 

To  enable  a  large  number  of  San  Franciscans 
to  use  the  bicycle  as  a  transportation  option,  several 
significant  needs  must  be  met.  The  needs  include, 
among  others,  safe  and  comfortable  space  on  the  road- 
way for  bicyclists,  a  system  of  identifiable  bicycle 
routes  that  will  direct  bicyclists  to  major  destinations, 
safe  and  secure  bicycle  parking,  and  education  of  both 
the  bicyclists  and  motorists  about  the  safe  sharing  of 
the  roadways. 

OBJECTIVE  27 

ENSURE  THAT  BICYCLES  CAN  BE  USED 
SAFELY  AND  CONVENIENTLY  AS  A  PRIMARY 
MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  AS  WELL  AS 
FOR  RECREATIONAL  PURPOSES. 


POLICY  27.  1 

Expand  and  improve  access  for  bicycles  on  city 
streets  and  develop  a  well-marked,  comprehensive 
system  of  bike  routes  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  essential  that  the  city  have  a  system  of 
bike  routes  which  provide  safe  and  reliable  through 
travel  to  all  areas  of  the  city.  These  bike  routes  will 
necessarily  be  mostly  on  city  streets,  will  provide  space 
forthe  bicyclist,  and  may  or  may  not  have  bicycle  lanes 
or  other  markings  which  separate  the  bicyclist's  space 
from  the  automobile  driver's  space.  The  bicycle  routes 
should  be  clearly  identified,  with  signage,  for  motor- 
ists, bicyclists  and  pedestrians,  and  should  conform  to 
the  more  rigorous  standards  of  the  most  recent  High- 
way Design  Manual  and  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO) 
in  its  "Guide  for  Development  of  Bicycle  Facilities," 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration as  its  design  standard.  Use  of  these  guides 
will  provide  maximum  opportunity  to  qualify  for  state 
and  federal  funding  and  will  assist  in  avoiding  city 
liability  based  upon  design.  Advisory  and  permissive 
guidelines  should  be  observed  whenever  possible. 

The  bike  route  system  should  provide  effi- 
cient access  from  all  neighborhoods  to  the  many  popu- 
lar business,  cultural,  entertainment,  and  educational 
destinations  in  the  city,  and  between  those  destina- 
tions. Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  commuters  to 
the  downtown  areas,  and  connections  to  regional  bi- 
cycle routes.  Nevertheless,  bicycle  access  must  be 
provided,  and  enhanced  if  necessary,  whether  or  not 
the  streets  are  designated  as  "bike  routes,"  to  enable  all 
residents  and  visitors  to  use  bicycles  as  a  viable  means 
of  transportation. 

Where  possible,  opportunities  should  be  taken 
to  develop  bicycle-priority  corridors,  such  as  veloways 
(bicycle-only  facilities),  bicycle  boulevards  and  any 
other  innovative  solutions  to  improve  bicycle  transpor- 
tation space  within  the  city. 
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BICYCLE  ROUTE  MAP  Map  13 

  Citywide  Bicycle  Route 

Bicycle  Path  and/or  Special  Treatment 

NOTE:  This  map  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Parking 
and  Traffic's  San  Francisco  Bicycle  Plan,  which  will  include  additional  information 
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POLICY  27.  2 

Develop  a  rational  classification  system  of  bicycle 
preferential  streets. 

The  bicycle  preferential  streets  system  should 
consider  the  multi-modal  functions  of  the  street,  the 
topography,  and  the  existing  and  potential  volume  of 
bicycle  traffic  on  the  street.  Streets  and  pathways  in  the 
bike  route  system  that  are  relatively  level,  do  not  have 
conflicts  with  high  volumes  of  pedestrian  traffic,  and 
do  not  have  the  primary  functions  of  freight  routes, 
major  arterials  and  primary  transit  streets  should  be 
designed  and  treated  to  prioritize  the  movement  of 
bicycles.  Other  streets  and  paths  on  the  bike  route 
system  should  be  designed  and  treated  to  balance  the 
other  modes  of  transportation  with  the  movement  of 
bicycles. 

POLICY  27.  3 

Eliminate  hazards  to  bicyclists  on  city  streets. 

City  departments  should  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  eliminating  hazards  on  bicycle  routes.  Hazards 
which  may  be  inconsequential  to  automobiles  can  be 
disruptive,  disabling,  or  even  life  threatening  to  bicy- 
clists, and  are  the  cause  for  many  cyclist  accidents. 
Design  hazards  such  as  sewer  grates  parallel  to  travel, 
unpaved  or  poorly  paved  shoulders,  rough  and/or  ob- 
solete railroad  tracks,  and  conventional  speed  bumps 
all  pose  dangerous  conditions  for  cyclists  and  should 
be  eliminated.  Intermittent  hazards  such  as  bad  road 
surfaces,  cracks  and  pot  holes,  and  refuse  such  as 
broken  glass  should  be  eliminated  promptly.  The  city 
should  give  increased  attention  and  more  frequent 
cleaning  to  bicycle  route  streets  because  of  the  in- 
creased needs  of  cyclists  for  a  hazard-free  road  sur- 
face. Bicycle  routes  should  be  well  lit. 

POLICY  27.  4 

Maintain  a  presumption  against  the  use  of  demand- 
activated  traffic  signals  on  designated  bicycle 
routes. 


Demand-activated  traffic  signals  favor  motor- 
vehicle  traffic  over  bicyclists  and  pedestrians,  and  are 
relatively  uncommon  in  San  Francisco.  Where  they  do 
occur,  the  signal  must  be  triggered  to  secure  enough 
time  to  cross.  Otherwise,  only  a  very  short  time  is 
allocated  ~  for  crossing  motor  vehicle  traffic,  not 
bicyclists.  As  such,  demand-activated  traffic  signals 
present  an  inconvenience  to  bicyclists. 

POLICY  27.  5 

Make  available  bicycle  route  and  commuter  infor- 
mation and  encourage  increased  use  of  bicycle 
transportation. 

San  Francisco's  healthful  climate  and  com- 
pactness make  travel  by  bicycle  practical,  but  cyclists 
need  to  know  the  most  efficient  ways  to  traverse  the 
city's  many  hills.  Optimum  routes  exist  to  cross  all 
areas  of  the  city  by  bicycle,  but  these  routes  must  be 
identified  to  the  public.  The  city  should  provide  route 
maps  to  enable  potential  bicycle  commuters  and  others 
using  the  bicycle  for  transportation  to  find  the  most 
efficient  routes  to  their  destinations.  Such  maps  should 
also  identify  recreational  bicycle  routes,  including  the 
San  Francisco  portions  of  the  Ridge  Trail  and  the  Bay 
Trail. 

Where  appropriate,  methods  of  identifying 
bikeways  will  include  a  clear,  efficient  system  of  bi- 
cycle route  signs.  Destination  directions  should  be 
indicated  with  each  sign. 

POLICY  27.  6 

Accommodate  bicycles  on  regional  transit  facili- 
ties and  important  regional  transportation  links 
wherever  feasible. 

The  ability  to  integrate  bicycle  use  and  re- 
gional transportation  systems  is  essential  to  maximiz- 
ing the  bicycle's  transportation  utihty.  The  Bay  Area 
is  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  quality  public  trans- 
portation services.  The  expansion  of  bicycle  access  on 
each  of  these  systems  increases  the  bicycle' s  range  and 
usefulness  and  further  decreases  the  number  of  auto 
trips  made  in  the  Bay  Area. 
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Every  effort  must  be  made  to  maximize  bi- 
cycle access  on  BART,  CalTrain,  all  ferry  systems,  and 
on  AC  Transit,  SamTrans  and  Golden  Gate  Transit 
buses  and  on  selected  Municipal  Railway  routes.  Fur- 
ther, CalTrans  shuttle  service  across  the  Bay  Bridge 
should  be  expanded  so  it  is  available  at  all  hours. 
Twenty-four  hour  access  to  all  Bay  Area  bridges  is 
essential  to  maintain  these  vital  links  within  the  bicycle 
transportation  system. 

POLICY  27.  7 

Include  bicycle  facility  funding  in  all  appropriate 
requests. 

Bicycle  transportation  funding  should  be  inte- 
grated into  all  appropriate  state  and  federally  funded 
transportation  projects,  especially  those  related  to 
safety,  transportation,  recreation,  and  mass  transit. 
Funds  earmarked  specifically  for  bicycle  facilities 
should  be  pursued,  based  on  an  identified  list  of  prior- 
ity projects.  Transportation  planning  should  be  inte- 
grated to  include  consideration  of  present  and  potential 
bikeways  in  all  analyses. 

POLICY  27.  8 

Prevent  bicycle  accidents  though  bicycle  safety  edu- 
cation and  improved  trafHc  law  enforcement. 

Education  of  bicyclists  and  appropriate  train- 
ing should  be  made  available  at  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.  These  may  include  education  of  employees  at 
work  sites  as  part  of  alternative  transportation  educa- 
tion, to  students  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  new 
riders  through  bicycle  shops  and  dealers. 

Cars  that  fail  to  use  turn  signals,  park  in  bike 
lanes,  travel  at  excessive  speeds  and  car  passengers 
which  open  doors  without  looking  pose  serious  threats 
to  the  safety  of  bicyclists.  Education  of  motorists, 
bicyclists  and  the  public  should  be  actively  and  vigor- 
ously pursued.  Such  avenues  may  include  billboards 
and  public  service  messages,  motor  vehicle  licensing 
procedures,  traffic  schools,  and  driver  education  and 


driver  training  courses.  The  cyclist' s  equal  right  to  the 
road,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  in  using  this  access, 
should  be  emphasized. 

Traffic  enforcement  should  extend  to  protec- 
tion of  bicyclists'  rights-of-way  which  are  often  vio- 
lated by  motorists.  Special  emphasis  also  needs  to  be 
placed  upon  theft  prevention  and  investigation.  Spe- 
cial training  for  police  officers  concerning  bicycle- 
related  laws  and  concerns  should  be  included  in  their 
academy  and  in-service  training. 

POLICY  27.  9 

Identify  and  expand  recreational  bicycling  oppor- 
tunities. 

Although  many  of  the  commuter  routes  will 
also  serve  recreational  cyclists,  such  as  those  accessing 
tourist  attractions  and  natural  and  scenic  areas,  other 
routes  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  recreational 
cyclists.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  identify 
and  map  popular  recreational  destinations  which  may 
not  be  on  regular  through  commuter  routes,  such  as 
around  Lake  Merced,  routes  to  the  zoo,  or  parts  of  the 
Bay  Trail  and  the  Ridge  Trail.  Such  routes  should  also 
be  designated  on  the  bicycle  route  map  developed  for 
San  Francisco. 
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POLICY  27.  10 

Accommodate  bicycles  in  the  design  and  selection 
of  trafHc  control  facilities. 

As  the  application  of  new  technology  to  traffic 
control  increases,  traffic  engineers  more  frequently  are 
using  automatic  sensing  devices  to  detect,  count  and 
monitor  traffic  and  to  control  traffic  signals,  signal 
timing,  and  other  traffic  control  devices.  The  technol- 
ogy of  such  sensing  devices  should  be  improved  to 
detect  and  respond  to  the  presence  of  bicycles  as  they 
use  the  roadway. 

OBJECTIVE  28 

PROVIDE  SECURE  AND  CONVENIENT  PARK- 
ING FACILITIES  FOR  BICYCLES. 

Theft  and  vandalism  of  locked  bicycles  is  a 
major  problem  in  San  Francisco.  This  ever-increasing 
threat  is  a  significant  deterrent  to  increased  bicycle 
use.  Cyclists  will  use  their  bicycles  more  frequently, 
and  for  more  different  types  of  trips,  if  they  have  a 
secure  and  reasonably  convenient  parking  facility  at 
their  destination.  Adequate  parking  is  crucial  to  the 
increased  and  continued  use  of  bicycles. 

POLICY  28. 1 

Provide  secure  bicycle  parking  in  new  governmen- 
tal, commercial,  and  residential  developments. 

Bicycle  parking  should  be  provided  in  all  new 
public  and  private  buildings.  The  Planning  Code 
establishes  a  requirement  for  bicycle  parking  facilities 
based  upon  the  number  of  automobile  parking  facilities 
in  new  developments.  Additional  facilities,  such  as 
showers  and  storage  lockers,  should  be  provided  as 
well.  The  requirement  should  reflect  demand  in  areas 
of  high  potential  bicycle  use  such  as  shopping  facili- 
ties, recreational  facilities,  educational  locations  and 
employment  sites.  These  requirements  should  also  be 
maintained  even  when  developers  receive  variances 
from  existing  parking  requirements.  These  require- 
ments should  also  be  applied  to  applications  for  modi- 
fications of  existing  facilities,  as  well  as  to  new  con- 
struction. 


POLICY  28.  2 

Provide  secure  bicycle  parking  at  existing  city  build- 
ings and  facilities  and  encourage  it  in  existing  com- 
mercial and  residential  buildings. 

The  city  should  encourage  the  owners  of  exist- 
ing commercial  and  residential  buildings  to  provide 
safe  and  secure  bicycle  parking,  and  encourage  such 
building  owners  to  provide  storage  lockers  and  shower 
facilities  where  feasible. 

Managers  of  city  buildings  and  other  city 
facilities  should  endeavor  to  provide  safe  and  conve- 
nient bicycle  parking  facilities  at  these  locations.  Stor- 
age lockers  and  shower  facilities  should  be  provided 
where  feasible. 

POLICY  28.  3 

Provide  parking  facilities  which  are  safe,  secure, 
and  convenient. 

Bicycle  parking  facilities  must  provide  reli- 
able security,  adequate  bicycle  support,  safety,  and 
must  be  conveniently  located,  preferably  where  bi- 
cycles are  sheltered  from  the  weather  and  visible  to 
attendants  and  security  guards.  If  these  resources  are 
present,  bicyclists  will  use  such  bicycle  parking  in 
increasing  numbers. 

Proper  bicycle  parking  design  is  critical  to  its 
usefulness  and  effectiveness.  Bicycle  parking  must  be 
of  a  design  to  support  the  bicycle  without  damage  and 
permit  at  least  the  frame  and  one  wheel  to  be  locked 
with  a  U-lock.  Bicycle  parking  facilities  should  be 
conveniently  located  at  building  entrances,  provide 
sufficient  space  for  access,  and  be  physically  separated 
from  automobile  areas. 

POLICY  28.  4 

Provide  bicycle  parking  at  all  transit  terminals. 

Enabling  bicycle  access  to  transit  connections 
encourages  transit  use  and  further  decreases  automo- 
bile use.  In  order  for  cyclists  to  consider  using  bicycle 
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transportation  to  go  to  and  from  bus  terminals,  BART 
stations,  train  stations,  ferry  terminals,  and  park-and- 
ride  lots,  such  locations  must  provide  safe  and  secure 
bicycle  parking.  Such  parking  should  be  ample  and 
should  be  of  a  high  security  type. 

OBJECTIVE  29 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  PLAY  A  LEAD- 
ERSHIP ROLE  IN  INCREASING  BICYCLE  USE. 

City  government  should  play  a  leadership  role 
in  enabling  more  people  to  use  the  bicycle  as  their 
primary  means  of  transportation.  The  city  should 
provide  the  facilities,  programs  and  regulatory  struc- 
ture to  enable  such  use,  and  should  encourage  the  use 
of  bicycles  for  work  trips  as  an  alternative  to  city  cars. 

POLICY  29.  1 

Consider  the  needs  of  bicycling  and  the  improve- 
ment of  bicycle  accommodations  in  all  city  deci- 
sions and  improve  accommodation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Genuine  recognition  and  active  accommoda- 
tion of  bicyclists'  needs  by  all  city  departments  in 
decisions  related  to  transportation  and  land  use  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  significant  bicycle 
transportation  presence  in  San  Francisco.  Often,  minor 
and  inexpensive  adjustments  at  a  project's  design  phase 
can  provide  considerable  benefits  to  bicyclists.  Fur- 
thermore, inclusion  of  accommodations  for  cyclists 
when  a  project  is  designed  can  avoid  expensive  retro- 
fitting later. 

POLICY  29.  2 

Integrate  bicycle  planning  into  regular  short-range 
and  long-range  planning  activities  for  all  city  de- 
partments. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that 
bicycle  transportation  is  given  thorough  consideration 
in  all  planning  activities.  Full  integration  of  bicycle 
transportation  requires  evaluation  of  the  range  of  im- 


pacts which  any  transportation  or  development  pro- 
posal may  have  upon  bicycle  use  and  bicyclists'  safety. 
This  applies  not  only  to  city  departments  but  also  to  the 
various  other  entities  whose  activities  affect  mobility 
in  San  Francisco.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  city  depart- 
ments should  endeavor  to  develop  an  effective  network 
of  bicycle  facilities  and  policies. 

POLICY  29.  3 

Designate  appropriate  staff  to  coordinate  all  bi- 
cycle related  activities. 

A  successful  bicycle  program  requires  coop- 
eration among  a  variety  of  city  departments,  including 
the  Departments  of  City  Planning,  Parking  and  Traffic, 
Public  Works,  the  Chief  Administrator's  Office,  the 
Public  Transportation  Department,  and  the  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  as  well  as  various  State  and  other 
government  agencies.  Appropriate  staff  should  be 
designated  to  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
bicycle-related  activities  to  ensure  that  projects  and 
plans  that  involve  many  departments  are  carried  out 
effectively. 

POLICY  29.  4 

Encourage  non-cyclists  to  become  cyclists  and  en- 
courage cyclists  to  ride  more  often. 

The  city  should  create  opportunities  for  new 
cyclists  to  have  a  positive  bicycling  experience,  pro- 
vide incentives  for  bicycle  users,  and  promote  public 
awareness  and  acceptance  of  bicycle  transportation 
and  recreational  cycling.  The  city  should  establish 
programs  to  encourage  bicycling  by  city  employees 
including,  where  practical,  for  work-related  travel, 
urge  private  employers  to  encourage  and  accommodate 
bicycle  commuting  (by  providing,  for  example,  incen- 
tives and  parking,  showers,  and  lockers),  and  encour- 
age bicycle  tourism  through  existing  tourism  promo- 
tion channels. 
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CITYWIDE  PARKING 
OBJECTIVE  30 

ENSURE  THAT  THE  PROVISION  OF  NEW  OR 
ENLARGED  PARKING  FACILITIES  DOES  NOT 
ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE  LIV ABILITY  AND 
DESIRABILITY  OF  THE  CITY  AND  ITS  VARI- 
OUS NEIGHBORHOODS. 

POLICY  30.  1 

Assure  that  new  or  enlarged  parking  facilities  meet 
need,  locational  and  design  criteria. 

A  proposed  parking  facility  should  be  evalu- 
ated as  carefully  as  other  proposed  additions  to  the 
transportation  system.  Proposed  new  or  enlarged  fa- 
cilities should  be  reviewed  according  to  Master  Plan 
policies,  and  Planning  Code  criteria  for  parking  facili- 
ties. The  facility  should  not  be  developed  unless  the 
following  criteria  are  met: 

•  There  is  a  demonstrated  demand  for  additional 
parking  space  in  the  surrounding  area  in  relation  to 
the  supply  provided  or  resulting  from  a  specific 
development. 

•  All  or  part  of  this  demand  cannot  reasonably  be 
diverted  to  or  served  by  existing  transit  service  or 
transit  which  could  reasonably  be  provided  in  the 
near  future. 

•  This  demand  cannot  be  met  by  existing  available 
facilities  or  more  efficient  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties. 

•  In  the  case  of  desired  accessory  parking  (i.e.  park- 
ing customarily  provided  incidental  to  a  permitted 
use  and  directly  related  to  the  activities  conducted 
on  the  site  of  the  use)  its  need  is  clearly  established 
and  not  presumed. 

•  Provision  of  the  facility  does  not  result  in  the 
demolition  of  sound  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  buildings. 


•  The  traffic  generated  by  the  facility  will  not  create 
a  substantial  adverse  effect  on  the  surrounding  city 
streets  (especially  residential  streets)  and  corri- 
dors leading  into  the  city. 

•  The  facility,  viewed  in  the  local  and  city  wide 
context  of  parking  supplied  and  trips  generated, 
will  not  discourage  the  possible  diversion  of  cur- 
rent automobile  users  to  transit. 

•  The  location  is  appropriate  in  terms  of  adjacent 
land  uses. 

•  The  proposed  site  and  facility  are  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  or  readily  accessible  from  freeway  ramps  or 
major  arterials. 

•  Conflict  between  pedestrian  and  bicycle  move- 
ments and  driveways  or  ramps  is  minimized  and 
additional  auto  traffic  through  areas  of  heavy  pe- 
destrian concentration  is  avoided. 

•  There  is  not  substantial  conflict  with  existing  or 
future  patterns  of  other  forms  of  transportation, 
especially  transit,  and  access  avoids  use  of  transit 
preferential  streets. 

•  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  inclusion  of 
other  uses  in  order  to  maximize  use  of  scarce  land 
resources  and  integrate  the  structure  into  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 

•  Access  or  egress  is  not  primarily  from  streets  or 
alleys  having  predominantly  residential  use. 

•  When  a  parking  garage  is  proposed,  the  structure  is 
in  scale  with  existing  structures  in  the  jurea,  and 
when  located  in  commercial  districts  includes  com- 
mercial frontage  in  order  to  avoid  blank  street 
level  facades. 

•  The  design  and  operating  policy  of  the  facility  is 
such  that  vehicles  can  be  admitted  rapidly,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  street  as  a  waiting  area  for  entrance 
into  the  facility  and  to  avoid  the  situation  of  auto- 
mobiles idling  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
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•  A  portion  of  spaces  is  reserved  for  compact  auto- 
mobiles and  motorcycles. 

•  Adequate  provisions  are  made  to  accommodate 
parking  and  egress  for  people  with  mobility  im- 
pairments. 

•  Secure,  convenient  bicycle  parking  is  provided. 

•  All  or  portions  of  the  facility  are  convertible  to 
other  uses  if  demand  for  parking  is  reduced  in  the 
future. 

•  An  equity  program  for  patrons  and  employees  who 
do  not  use  auto  parking  facilities  is  offered  at 
establishments  where  private  auto  parking  is  vali- 
dated or  subsidized,  such  as  the  provision  of  tran- 
sit fare  validations  or  "cash-out". 

•  All  relevant  provisions  of  the  Traffic  Code  and  the 
ADA  are  met. 

POLICY  30.  2 

Discourage  the  proliferation  of  surface  parking  as 
an  interim  land  use,  particularly  where  sound  resi- 
dential, commercial  or  industrial  buildings  would 
be  demolished  pending  other  development. 


As  an  integral  part  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  location  of  any  parking  supply  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  like  terms  to  the  location  of  any  roadway  or 
transit  line.  Where  parking  lots  are  temporary  uses  on 
land  in  the  development  process,  autos  are  attracted  to 
these  areas,  creating  a  travel  pattern  based  on  expected 
availability  of  parking,  which  creates  even  greater 
difficulties  whenever  such  a  temporary  facility  is  even- 
tually terminated. 

POLICY  30.  3 

Maximize  the  efflcient  use  of  land  devoted  to  park- 
ing by  consolidating  adjacent  surface  lots  and  ga- 
rages into  a  parking  structure,  possibly  containing 
residential,  commercial  or  other  uses. 

This  applies  both  to  existing  and  planned  park- 
ing facilities.  Surface  parking  may  be  particularly 
undesirable  when  it  results  in  the  demolition  of  needed 
housing  or  inexpensive  industrial  space  suitable  for 
incubator  industry. 

POLICY  30.  4 

Restrict  long  term  automobile  parking  at  rapid 
transit  stations  in  the  city  in  favor  of  development 
of  effective  feeder  transit  service. 

Many  of  the  rapid  transit  stations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  located  in  densely  developed  downtown  areas 
or  in  residential  or  shopping  areas  where  additional 
automobile  impacts  are  undesirable.  These  stations 
are  located  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  generally  be 
reached  by  San  Francisco  residents  either  by  connect- 
ing transit  or  by  walking.  The  commuter  use  of  the 
automobile  to  park  at  a  rapid  transit  station  in  San 
Francisco  should  be  discouraged.  While  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  bicycle  storage  and  parking  facilities  at 
rapid  transit  stations,  long-term  automobile  parking 
facilities  are  undesirable  because  such  facilities  would 
attract  automobile  traffic  and  otherwise  be  disruptive 
to  the  neighborhoods  where  they  would  be  located. 
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POLICY  30.  5 

In  any  large  development,  allocate  a  portion  of  the 
provided  off-street  parking  spaces  for  compact  au- 
tomobiles, vanpools,  bicycles  and  motorcycles  com- 
mensurate with  standards  that  are,  at  a  minimum, 
representative  of  their  proportion  of  the  city's  ve- 
hicle population. 

POLICY  30.  6 

Make  existing  and  new  accessory  parking  avail- 
able to  nearby  residents  and  the  general  public  for 
use  as  short-term  or  evening  parking  when  not 
being  utilized  by  the  business  or  institution  to  which 
it  is  accessory. 

A  major  reservoir  of  parking  spaces,  acces- 
sory to  particular  businesses  or  institutions,  is  cur- 
rently in  use  only  during  the  daytime  working  hours  of 
those  particular  businesses  and  remains  vacant  and 
inaccessible  at  other  times.  In  many  instances  this 
space  could  be  used  in  the  evening  by  residents  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  or  their  guests,  and  in  the 
evening  and  on  weekends  by  visitors  and  patrons  of 
adjacent  businesses  that  operate  during  those  hours. 

POLICY  30.  7 

Limit  and  screen  from  view  from  public  access 
areas  parking  facilities  over  the  water,  and  near 
the  water's  edge  where  such  parking  interferes 
with  public  access. 

In  order  to  improve  physical  and  visual  access 
to  the  Bay,  non-maritime  parking  should  be  located 
inland  away  from  the  water's  edge  and  away  from  areas 
of  intense  pedestrian  activity.  Where  possible,  exist- 
ing parking  facilities  on  or  near  the  water's  edge  should 
be  removed  or  relocated. 


OBJECTIVE  31 

ESTABLISH  PARKING  RATES  AND  OFF- 
STREET  PARKING  FARE  STRUCTURES  TO 
REFLECT  THE  FULL  COSTS,  MONETARY  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL,  OF  PARKING  IN  THE 
CITY. 


POLICY  31.  1 

Set  rates  to  encourage  short-term  over  long  term 
automobile  parking. 

POLICY  31.  2 

Where  off-street  parking  near  institutions  and  in 
commercial  areas  outside  downtown  is  in  short 
supply,  set  parking  rates  to  encourage  higher  turn- 
over and  more  efficient  use  of  the  parking  supply. 

POLICY  31.  3 

Encourage  equity  between  drivers  and  non-driv- 
ers by  offering  transit  fare  validations  and/or  cash- 
out  parking  programs  where  off-street  parking  is 
validated  or  subsidized. 

OBJECTIVE  32 

LIMIT  PARKING  IN  DOWNTOWN  TO  HELP 
ENSURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  AUTO  TRIPS 
TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN  WILL  NOT  BE 
DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE  GROWTH  OR  AME- 
NITY  OF  DOWNTOWN. 


POLICY  32.  1 

Discourage  new  long-term  commuter  parking 
spaces  for  single-occupant  automobiles  in  and 
around  downtown.  Limit  the  long-term  parking 
spaces  to  the  number  that  already  exists. 
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0  1/3  mile 

DOWNTOWN  SHORT-TERM  PARKING  BELT         Map  14 


Short-Term  Parking  Belt* 


*While  parking  is  discouraged  in  the  downtown  core  area,  this  map  defines  adjacent  areas  appropriate  for  short-tenn 
parking  facilities.  However,  this  map  does  not  imply  that  parking  is  the  preferred  land  use  for  these  areas! 
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POLICY  32.  2 

When  it  must  be  provided,  locate  any  new  long- 
term  parking  structures  in  the  areas  peripheral  to 
downtown.  Any  new  peripheral  parking  struc- 
tures should  be  concentrated  to  make  transit  ser- 
vice convenient  and  efflcient,  connected  to  transit 
shuttle  service  to  downtown,  and  provide  preferred 
space  and  rates  for  van  and  car  pool  vehicles,  bi- 
cycles and  motorcycles. 

POLICY  32.  3 

Encourage  short-term  use  of  existing  parking  spaces 
within  and  adjacent  to  downtown  by  converting 
all-day  commuter  parking  to  short-term  parking 
in  areas  of  high  demand. 

POLICY  32.  4 

Where  residential  streets  that  are  adjacent  to  or 
within  the  downtown  area  are  used  for  on-street, 
long-term  commuter  parking,  implement  measures 
to  promote  short-term  parking  and  discourage  long- 
term  commuter  parking. 

POLICY  32.  5 

When  the  priority  functions  of  service  vehicle  ac- 
cess and  pedestrian  movement  are  sufflciently  ac- 
commodated on  downtown  alleys,  the  function  of 
remaining  alley  space  should  be  designated  for 
motorcycle  parking,  primarily  short-term. 

OBJECTIVE  33 

CONTAIN  AND  LESSEN  THE  TRAFFIC  AND 
PARKING  IMPACT  OF  INSTITUTIONS  ON 
SURROUNDING  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS. 

Many  institutions  already  have  physical  ex- 
pansions planned,  and  the  employment  levels  pro- 
jected indicate  that  institutions  will  have  even  greater 
traffic  and  parking  impacts  on  residential  areas  unless 
strong  efforts  are  made  to  accommodate  the  employ- 


ment growth  by  transit  or  other  alternatives  to  the 
automobile. 

POLICY  33. 1 

Limit  the  provision  of  long-term  automobile  park- 
ing facilities  at  institutions  and  encourage  such 
institutions  to  regulate  existing  facilities  to  assure 
use.  by  short-term  clients  and  visitors. 

Although  there  are  some  trips  to  institutions 
which  are  appropriately  made  by  automobile,  espe- 
cially for  medical  appointments  and  hospital  visits, 
work  trips  should  be  made  by  transit  wherever  pos- 
sible. Institutions  should  take  effective  measures  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  traffic  and  parking  generated  by 
the  development  and  should  develop  and  implement 
transit  action  plans  accordingly.  In  addition  to  the 
criteria  for  new  parking  facilities  in  Objective  30, 
Policy  1,  new  parking  provided  by  institutions  should 
be  carefully  designed  to  favor  short-term,  carpool  or 
bicycle  parking  for  trips  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
made  on  transit. 

POLICY  33.  2 

Protect  residential  neighborhoods  from  the  park- 
ing impacts  of  nearby  traffic  generators. 

Residents  should  be  given  preference  in  the 
use  of  residential  neighborhood  on-street  parking  spaces 
where  traffic  congestion  and  parking  shortages  gener- 
ated by  institutions,  schools,  shopping  districts,  recre- 
ational facilities  or  rapid  transit  stations  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  deterioration  of  the  residential  environ- 
ment. The  preferential  parking  concept  may  reduce 
parking  congestion  in  residential  neighborhoods  caused 
by  long-term  non-residential  parkers,  facilitate  resi- 
dents access  to  on-street  parking  close  to  their  homes, 
provide  for  access  to  convenient  parking  by  visitors  of 
neighborhood  residents  and  allow  convenient  parking 
for  vehicles  being  used  by  people  providing  essential 
services  to  neighborhood  residents. 
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OBJECTIVE  34 

RELATE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  PARKING  IN  RESI- 
DENTIAL AREAS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
COMMERCIAL  DISTRICTS  TO  THE  CAPAC- 
ITY OF  THE  CITY'S  STREET  SYSTEM  AND 
LAND  USE  PATTERNS. 

The  increasing  level  of  vehicle  ownership  by 
city  residents  indicates  the  need  for  improved  transit 
services  throughout  the  city.  It  also  indicates  the  need 
for  parking  facilities  is  continuing  and  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  level  of  automobile  ownership 
which  can  be  supported  by  the  street  and  parking 
system.  Since  much  of  the  city 's  housing,  especially  in 
the  more  densely  developed  areas,  was  built  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  automobile  became  the  dominant  mode 
of  travel,  off-street  parking  spaces  do  not  exist  in 
adequate  numbers.  The  size  of  many  streets  and  the 
need  to  provide  free  flows  for  traffic  limits  the  number 
of  on-street  spaces.  Just  as  the  street  system  cannot 
accommodate  all  potential  traffic,  so  the  city  cannot 
provide  for  an  unlimited  level  of  automobile  storage. 
A  reasonable  level  must  be  provided  for  and  measures 
should  be  considered  to  discourage  vehicle  accumula- 
tions beyond  that  level. 

POLICY  34.  1 

Regulate  off-street  parking  in  new  housing  so  as  to 
guarantee  needed  spaces  without  requiring  excesses 
and  to  encourage  low  auto  ownership  in  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  well  served  by  transit  and  are  con- 
venient to  neighborhood  shopping. 

Some  neighborhoods  have  large  numbers  of 
persons  using  transit  to  go  to  work  and  have  significant 
numbers  of  no-auto  or  one-auto  households.  This 
pattern  should  be  encouraged  and  reflected  in  off- 
street  residential  parking  requirements,  and  in  the  pro- 
vision for  safe,  secure  bicycle  parking  facilities  for  all 
residential  units. 

Use  of  common  parking  facilities  for  several 
buildings  should  be  encouraged  where  existing  build- 
ings can  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  nearby  commercial 
areas.  There  may  be  a  place  for  public  provision  and 
leasing  of  long-term  resident  parking  in  already  devel- 
oped parking  facilities  in  high-density  neighborhoods. 


POLICY  34.  2 

Use  existing  street  space  to  increase  residential 
parking  where  off-street  facilities  are  inadequate. 

Local  streets  are  of  such  width  in  many  areas 
that  improved  parking  conditions  can  be  obtained  by 
shifting  from  parallel  to  diagonal  or  perpendicular 
parking  without  a  major  investment.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  conflicts  with  transit  opera- 
tions and  safe  bicycle  movement,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
street  is  more  than  a  parking  lot.  Proper  landscaping  is 
required  to  prevent  lights  from  shining  into  dwellings 
at  night  and  breaks  in  rows  of  cars  should  be  provided 
to  avoid  the  monotony  and  unsightliness  of  unending 
rows  of  vehicles. 

POLICY  34.  3 

Permit  minimal  or  reduced  off-street  parking  for 
new  buildings  in  residential  and  commercial  areas 
adjacent  to  transit  centers  and  along  transit  pref- 
erential streets. 

Where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of  transit 
service,  as  in  the  northeastern  portions  of  the  city, 
census  tract  figures  indicate  that  residents  are  less 
likely  to  own  automobiles  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transit.  High-density  housing  and  housing  for  the 
elderly  are  already  eligible  for  reductions  in  the  stan- 
dard provisions  for  off-street  parking,  enabling  the 
building  sponsors  build  more  economically.  These 
buildings  should  be  encouraged  where  transit  service  is 
plentiful  and  comprehensive. 

POLICY  34.  4 

Where  parking  demand  is  greatest  in  city  neigh- 
borhoods, consider  wide-scale  transit  improvements 
as  an  alternative  to  additional  parking  garages  as 
part  of  balanced  solution. 

A  great  demand  for  parking  in  city  neighbor- 
hoods indicates  that  available  transit  services  are  in- 
sufficiently attractive  or  convenient.  Transit  improve- 
ments could  not  effectively  relieve  or  replace  the  de- 
mand for  expanded  off-street  parking  unless  they  were 
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extensive  and  well-connected  to  local  crosstown  and 
radial  transit  lines  and  regional  transit. 

POLICY  34.  5 

Minimize  the  construction  of  new  curb  cuts  in  ar- 
eas where  on-street  parking  is  in  short  supply  and 
locate  them  in  a  manner  such  that  they  retain  or 
minimally  diminish  the  number  of  existing  on-street 
parking  spaces. 

It  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
supply  of  adequate  on-  and  off-street  parking.  The 
creation  of  curb  cuts  to  increase  the  supply  of  off-street 
parking  often  deprives  the  neighborhood  of  a  commu- 
nity on-street  parking  space  in  exchange  for  a  private 
one.  New  buildings  may  be  designed  so  that  entrances 
to  off-street  parking  are  pooled  or  configured  to  mini- 
mize curb  cuts  and  preserve  the  supply  of  on-street 
parking. 

OBJECTIVE  35 

MEET  SHORT-TERM  PARKING  NEEDS  IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  DISTRICTS 
CONSISTENT  WITH  PRESERVATION  OF  A 
DESIRABLE  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  PEDESTRI- 
ANS AND  RESIDENTS. 

POLICY  34. 1 

Provide  convenient  on-street  parking  speciflcally 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  shoppers  dependent 
upon  automobiles. 


Automobile  use  is  often  necessary  for  shop- 
ping trips  involving  the  purchase  of  bulky  items  such  as 
groceries  or  where  there  are  many  stops  to  be  made  at 
different  places  far  apart.  Where  additional  short-term 
parking  is  demonstrated  to  be  needed  and  essential  to 
a  shopping  district,  it  should  be  provided  at  the  least 
economic  and  environmental  cost  to  the  neighborhood 
and  the  city.  As  an  alternative,  however,  retail  delivery 
services  should  be  encouraged. 

POLICY  35.  2 

Assure  that  new  neighborhood  shopping  district 
parking  facilities  and  other  auto-oriented  uses  meet 
established  guidelines. 

In  addition  to  the  criteria  for  new  parking 
facilities  in  Objective  30,  Policy  1 ,  the  following  guide- 
lines should  be  considered  in  the  review  of  proposed 
new  facilities  in  Neighborhood  Commercial  Districts. 

•  Parking  Facilities  should  be  located  to  provide 
convenient  access  to  desired  shopping  destina- 
tions. However,  they  should  be  located  in  such  a 
manner  that  lessens  the  amount  of  traffic  traveling 
through  the  district,  does  not  disrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  shopping  district,  and  that  neither  gives  it 
priority  over  nor  impedes  access  to  destinations 
for  persons  arriving  by  transit,  bicycle  or  on  foot. 

•  Multiple  use  of  parking  structures  and  lots  should 
be  provided  wherever  feasible.  The  use  of  roof 
tops  of  garage  structures  as  game/play  areas  in 
densely  populated  neighborhoods,  use  of  surface 
parking  lots  as  tennis  courts  or  soccer  fields  on 
days  when  the  shopping  districts  are  closed,  or  use 
of  the  facilities  for  resident  parking  in  the  evening 
are  all  possibilities  which  should  be  considered. 

•  The  location  and  configuration  of  curb  cuts  and 
entrances  to  off-street  parking  should  be  designed 
to  minimize  safety  hazards  and  access  conflicts  to 
pedestrians,  transit  operations  and  bicyclists,  and 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  design  and  scale  of  the  urban 
streetscape. 
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URBAN  GOODS  MOVEMENT 

This  section  is  aimed  at  improving  the  move- 
ment of  goods  (as  distinct  from  people)  by  all  modes  to, 
from,  within,  and  through  San  Francisco.  Although  the 
Transportation  Element  is  primarily  focused  on  person 
movements,  much  of  our  public  infrastructure  for  trans- 
portation serves  the  movement  of  both  people  and 
freight.  Managing  urban  goods  movement  serves  to 
enhance  economic  development,  reduce  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  contribute  to  other  social  goals.  Adverse 
effects  such  as  traffic  accidents,  noise,  vibration,  emis- 
sions and  truck  intrusion  into  residential  areas  are 
concerns  which  must  be  addressed. 

These  objectives  and  policies  highlight  issues 
related  to  intra-urban  goods  transport  internal  to  San 
Francisco.  This  section  also  distinguishes  between 
traffic  with  both  origin  and  destination  in  the  city's 
boundaries,  such  as  unloading/pickup  activities  down- 
town, and  goods  transport  of  greater  distances.  The 
movement  of  goods  to  and  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  involves  other  transportation  modes  in  addition 
to  roads,  including  intermodal  freight  terminals  at  port 
piers  and  backlands,  rail  terminals  and  airports.  San 
Francisco  in  particular,  with  its  peninsular  location, 
poses  complicated  challenges  in  the  development  of 
routes,  facilities  and  access  points.  Enhanced  connec- 
tions to  consolidated  intermodal  terminals,  multiple 
rail  servers  and  regional  highways  are  key  to  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  goods. 

Across  the  country  and,  in  particular,  for  San 
Francisco,  future  trends  in  the  movement  of  urban 
freight  can  be  characterized  as  follows:  An  increasing 
suburbanization  and  containerization  of  urban  freight 
warehousing;  a  growth  in  location  dependent  service 
industries;  policy  debate  on  the  preservation  of  indus- 
trial zones;  a  move  toward  "just  in  time"  production 
methods;  customers  demanding  higher  levels  of  capac- 
ity, frequency,  punctuality,  reliability  and  flexibility  to 
accommodate  the  higher  value  of  goods  which  modern 
industry  is  producing;  a  proliferation  of  commercial 
and  courier  vehicles;  telecommuting  and  its  potential 
impacts  on  the  demand  for  courier  and  messenger 
services;  increasing  awareness  and  regulation  of  haz- 
ardous materials  transport;  rising  costs  of  waste  dis- 


posal; increased  importance  of  infrastructure  upgrades 
and  the  associated  logistical  problems;  accelerated 
pressure  for  parking  and  curbside  facilities;  and  a 
greater  community  concern  about  the  impacts  of  the 
freight  industry. 

OBJECTIVE  36 

PROMOTE  FREIGHT  DELIVERY/PICKUP 
TRAFFIC  AS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC VITALITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
THE  BAY  REGION. 

POLICY  36. 1 

Support  urban  goods  movement  networks  in  San 
Francisco,  especially  in  the  areas  reserved  for  in- 
dustrial development  and  in  neighborhood  com- 
mercial districts. 


POLICY  36.  2 

Coordinate  with  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies to  anticipate  and  accommodate  the  needs  of 
both  local  and  through  freight  trafHc  in  future 
growth  areas  in  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  36.  3 

Encourage  and  facilitate  the  bicycle  as  a  courier 
vehicle  in  congested  areas,  especially  in  the  down- 
town area. 
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Bicycle  messenger  services  are  often  the  fast- 
est, most  efficient  and  most  economical  means  of 
transporting  small  goods,  particularly  in  the  downtown 
area.  Provisions  for  safe  and  comfortable  bicycle  —  as 
well  as  pedestrian  —  movement  should  be  made  in  the 
design  and  improvement  of  streets. 

OBJECTIVE  37 

CREATE  A  PHYSICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EN- 
VIRONMENT CONDUCIVE  TO  THE  EXPAN- 
SION OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  INDUSTRIAL, 
MARITIME,  AND  AIRPORT  ACTIVITIES  BY 
ENSURING  TRUCK/SERVICE  VEHICLE  AND 
RAIL  ACCESS  AND  EGRESS  TO  THESE  USES. 

POLICY  37.  1 

Provide  sufficient  curbside  and  off-street  facilities 
to  rail,  piers  and  air  terminals  where  freight  move- 
ment is  dominant,  and  particularly  where  it  con- 
flicts with  other  transportation  modes  and  func- 
tions. 

POLICY  37.  2 

Improve  and  maintain  intermodal  rail  freight  han- 
dling capacity  to  the  Port  and  other  industrial  ar- 
eas by  improving  bridges  and  tunnels  along  the 
waterfront  to  accommodate  all  types  of  freight  rail 
cargo. 

POLICY  37.  3 

Enhance  access  and  circulation  between  highways, 
freight  facilities  and  intermodal  transfer  points  on 
the  waterfront  for  trucks  and  other  service  ve- 
hicles. 

POLICY  37.  4 

Promote  water-based  transportation  such  as  freight 
ferries  and  waterfront  shuttles  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  waterfront  terminals  around  the 


Bay  to  supplement  land-based  modes  of  freight 
travel. 

Shuttling  freight  across  the  bay  by  "freight" 
ferries  between  Bay  Area  ports  and  landside  railheads 
allows  for  the  transfer,  staging  and  intermodal  move- 
ment of  goods  at  a  greater  number  of  Bay  Area  loca- 
tions, including  San  Francisco.  Such  efforts  would 
strengthen  the  ports  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  help 
make  them  competitive  with  other  metropolitan  ports 
on  the  West  Coast. 

OBJECTIVE  38 

DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  SELECTED  MAJOR 
AND  SECONDARY  ARTERIALS  TO  PROVIDE 
EFFICIENT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTES  FOR 
TRUCKS/SERVICE  VEHICLES  INTO  AND 
THROUGH  SAN  FRANCISCO  WITHOUT  DIS- 
TURBING NEIGHBORHOOD  AREAS  AND  IN- 
HIBITING THE  SAFE  MOVEMENT  OF  TRAN- 
SIT VEHICLES,  BICYCLES  AND  PEDESTRI- 
ANS. 


POLICY  38. 1 

Improve  the  existing  regional  network  of  truck 
routes  by  making  designated  routes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco convenient  for  non-local  freight  trips  with 
the  aim  of  making  the  routes  direct  and  connected 
to  other  routes. 

POLICY  38.  2 

Reduce  truck  trips  through  San  Francisco  that  have 
origins  and  destinations  outside  the  City  and  the 
peninsula  by  promoting  viable  alternate  truck 
routes  and  access  across  bay  bridges  that  are  not 
as  subject  to  traffic  congestion  as  the  Bay  Bridge 
and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

Many  freight  trips  through  the  Bay  Area  that 
do  not  need  to  travel  to  San  Francisco  or  the  peninsula 
may  be  made  more  quickly  and  efficiently  by  taking 
routes  such  as  680  or  1-5  that  bypass  the  congested 
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conditions  of  the  bridges  and  freeways  in  the  central 
Bay  Area. 

OBJECTIVE  39 

MAKE  FREEWAY  AND  MAJOR  SURFACE 
STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  ACCOMMO- 
DATE AND  ENCOURAGE  TRUCK/SERVICE 
VEHICLE  TRAFFIC  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
AWAY  FROM  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS. 

POLICY  39.  1 

Establish  and  maintain  advisory  truck  routes,  with 
clear  signage,  between  industrial  areas  and  free- 
way interchanges  to  enhance  truck  access  and  to 
clearly  and  visibly  attract  truck  trafHc  away  from 
residential  neighborhoods. 

POLICY  39.  2 

Accommodate  heavy  vehicles  with  extra-legal  loads 
on  major  truck  routes  by  ensuring  vertical  clear- 
ances, appropriate  intersection  design  for  maneu- 
vering and  providing  signal  timing  to  allow  smooth 
truck  progression. 

POLICY  39.  3 

Implement  measures  to  reduce  adverse  affects  from 
trucks/service  vehicles  and  rail  traffic  by  enforc- 
ing restrictions  on  certain  routes,  specific  areas  or 
times  of  day. 

OBJECTIVE  40 

ENFORCE  A  PARKING  AND  LOADING  STRAT- 
EGY FOR  FREIGHT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  RE- 
DUCE CONGESTION  AFFECTING  OTHER  VE- 
HICULAR TRAFFIC  AND  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 
ON  PEDESTRIAN  CIRCULATION. 


POLICY  40.1 

Provide  off-street  facilities  for  freight  loading  and 
service  vehicles  on  the  site  of  new  buildings  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  generated  by  the  in- 
tended uses.  Seek  opportunities  to  create  new  off- 
street  loading  facilities  for  existing  buildings. 

One  way  to  address  deficiencies  in  freight- 
loading  facilities  for  existing  buildings  is  to  make 
short-term  parking  for  loading  and  deliveries  a  high 
priority  use  of  adjacent  curb  space. 

POLICY  40.  2 

Discourage  access  to  off-street  freight  loading  and 
service  vehicle  facilities  from  transit  preferential 
streets,  or  pedestrian-oriented  streets  and  alleys 
by  providing  alternative  access  routes  to  facilities. 

POLICY  40.  3 

Off-street  loading  facilities  and  spaces  in  the  down- 
town area  should  be  enclosed  and  accessible  by 
private  driveways  designed  to  minimize  conflicts 
with  pedestrian,  transit  and  automobile  traffic. 

POLICY  40.  4 

Driveways  and  curb  cuts  should  be  designed  to 
avoid  maneuvering  on  sidewalks  or  in  street  traf- 
fic, and  when  crossing  sidewalks,  they  should  be 
only  as  wide  as  necessary  to  accomplish  this  func- 
tion. 
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POLICY  40.  5 

Loading  docks  and  freight  elevators  should  be  lo- 
cated conveniently  and  sized  sufficiently  to  maxi- 
mize the  efHciency  of  loading  and  unloading  activ- 
ity and  to  discourage  deliveries  into  lobbies  or 
ground  floor  locations  except  at  freight-loading 
facilities. 

POLICY  40.  6 

Encourage  consolidation  of  freight  deliveries  and 
night-time  deliveries  in  the  downtown  C-3  zoning 
districts  to  increase  efHciency  of  freight  movement 
and  reduce  congestion. 

POLICY  40.  7 

Strictly  enforce  yellow  and  special  truck  loading 
zones  throughout  San  Francisco  to  facilitate  deliv- 
ery/pickups and  reduce  trafflc  congestion  caused 
by  double-parking. 

POLICY  40.  8 

Provide  limited  curbside  loading  spaces  to  meet 
the  need  for  short-term  courier  deliveries/pickup. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  transit  operation 
and  traffic  conflicts  is  the  extent  of  double-parking  by 
courier  services  and  other  short-term  delivery  vehicles. 
Places  of  business  that  use  courier  service  extensively 
should  accommodate  deliveries,  pick-ups  and  drop- 
offs through  the  provision  of  on-street  or  off-street 
parking  and  loading  space. 


POLICY  40.  9 

Where  possible,  mitigate  the  undesirable  effects  of 
noise,  vibration  and  emission  by  limiting  late 
evening  and  early  hour  loading  and  unloading  in 
retail,  institutional,  and  industrial  facilities  abut- 
ting residential  neighborhoods. 

This  policy  presents  conflicts  that  need  to  be 
worked  out  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  a  balance  be- 
tween the  livability  of  these  residential  neighborhoods 
and  goods  movement  activity.  In  certain  areas,  deliv- 
eries may  be  confined  to  early  evening  post-peak  hours 
without  difficulty,  but  on  the  other  hand,  intensive 
truck  traffic  and  freight  rail  movement  must  occur 
during  off-peak  hours  because  of  congestion  on  high- 
ways and  shared  passenger/freight  rail  facilities  during 
the  day. 
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Transportation  Element 


FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  ROUTES  AND  RESTRICTIONS 


0         1.2  miles 
Map  15 


Routes  with  significant  truck  traffic 

Streets  where  trucl<s  over  6000  lbs 
are  restricted 

Certain  traffic  restrictions  for  trucks 
1 1 ,000  lbs  or  more 


I 


area  needing 
improved  freight 
route  connection 
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